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Something NEW 
has been added! 


In June, KUPAT HOLIM 
opened its new 9-story addition 
to the Beilinson Hospital at 
Petah Tikva. This event marks 
another milestone in the prog 
ress of KUPAT HOLIM, which 
serves two-thirds of Israel’s 
total population. 

The new Beilinson Hospital — 
yith 740 beds, operating thea- 
ter, nursing course and research 
facilities — is Israel’s largest 
medical complex. 

The constant growth of KUPAT 
HOLIM is an index of the vital 
services rendered by Histadrut 
to the working population and 
all new immigrants in the 
country. 


The budget of KUPAT HOLIM. 
which must keep pace with the 
demand for new construction 
work, ranging from large hos- 
pitals to modest clinics in out- 
lying settlements, depends 
upon allocations made by the 
National Committee for Labor 
Israel. 


By supporting 
Israel 
Histadrut 
Campaign 
you support 
KUPAT 
HOLIM! 


Give generously so that 
KUPAT HOLIM may 


continue to maintain Israel's 
health standards on the 
highest level! 
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Editorial 





Comment 





Middle Eastern Insecurity 


. —nnn HAS BEEN a distinct, and a very wel- 
come, effort to indicate a change in the frosty 
attitude heretofore adopted by the Administra- 
tion toward the State of Israel and its security 
needs. The signs of the change have been vague 
enough: such things as the friendly tone of Her- 
bert Brownell’s general remarks to the ZOA 
convention last month, and a number of more 
or less official statements announcing that Wash- 
ington plans arms shipments to no further Arab 
states, and is ready, at the proper time, to con- 
sider a mutual security pact with Israel, with- 
out waiting for all the Arab states to fall in line 
first. While there is nothing in these statements 
to assure us of specific action in the near future 
designed to restore the balance of security which 
in the past two years was disturbed to the det- 
riment of Israel, one need only compare them 
with other statements of the recent past to note 
the sharp difference. When Administration 
spokesmen mentioned arms shipments to the 
Middle East until now, they used to say that 
there was nothing for Israel to fear, since it 
was so much stronger than all the Arab states 
anyway. And as for Israel’s demand for a mu- 
tual security pact — here the answer was that 
Israel was sufficiently secured by the Anglo- 
French-United States tripartite declaration up- 
holding, more or less, the status quo in the 
Middle East; and that no mutual security pact 
with Israel could be considered until after all 
arrangements had been completed for bringing 
the Arab states into the Western defense set- 
up. 

The change in tone is unquestionably bound 
up with the difference in the domestic political 
situation faced by the Administration now and 
two years ago. The “Be Kind to the Arabs” 
policy introduced by John Foster Dulles had 
an obvious political background. It was part 
of a general tendency of the Republican Admin- 
istration to discredit the foreign policies of its 
predecessors by a display of turning over new 
leaves. When it was at its height, the coolness 
to Israel led to a high-handed hectoring tone 
in Administration relations even with American 
Jewry — except, of course, for the anti-Zionist 
American Council for Judaism. At the present 
time we are approaching another presidential 


election, and this, naturally, has its not incon- 
siderable effect. 

But like other aspects of the Dulles anti-Ache- 
son, anti-Truman demonstration, Mr. Dulles’ 
“new policy” on the Middle East is being re- 
treated from simply because the Administration 
finally had to reckon with realities — the same 
realities, more or less, that determined the Tru- 
man policy. One reality which is at last being 
faced is that it is not the Arab states, but Israel 
who is on the defensive and is prepared for peace 
in the Middle East. And far more than Arab 
alliances, the United States needs peace in this 
region. For nothing would be more to our det- 
riment than new hostilities or even continued 
quarrels on the present level. What the United 
States wants more than anything else in this area 
is to establish the whole Middle East as a re- 
cognized and effective part of the Western 
security zone. Every time an Arab-Jewish con- 
flict is referred to the General Assembly or 
Security Council of the United Nations, it gives 
the Soviet bloc a new opportunity to assert its 
claim to influence in the area. 


Another equally important reality has had 
to be faced, namely, that Israel is not only on 
the defensive, but has its back to the wall. It 
has hardly any room for retreat and the effect 
of more pressure in such a situation can only 
be to cause Israel to strike back. The pretense 
of the past two years had been that Israel was 
threatening the Arabs. If that were so, the way 
to peace was obviously through Israeli conces- 
sions: let Israel give up the Negev, take back 
the Arab refugees at once, stop retaliating, etc. 

When we Zionists hear this line of argument, 
our immediate reaction is to think: But this 
would mean destroying the Jewish State! How 
can anyone seriously expect Jews to agree to it? 
It is time we realized that our reaction is not 
necessarily shared by others — for instance, by 
the State Department. Washington recognizes 
Israel both de jure and de facto, of course. Un- 
der Truman’s leadership, it was the first country 
to do so. But the fact is that Washington could 
perhaps easily accomodate itself to Israel’s not 
existing in the future. Nor does it matter which 
Administration is in office. Let us remember it 
was the Truman Administration which, at a 
critical time, retreated from the UN resolution 
sanctioning the Jewish State and wanted to re- 
vive the idea of a trusteeship for Palestine. 








In the past two years, a Republican Admin- 
istration has been encouraging Arab extremism 
and turning a cold shoulder on Israel, with the 
the result that peace between the two is farther 
off than ever. What sense does such a policy 
make, if peace is what the United States needs 
more than anything else in the area? On only 
one presupposition does it make sense: if the 
State of Israel is considered a flimsy, artificial 
construction, which the Jews do not really need 
to have and which cannot exist without Amer- 
ican support, then, perhaps, one could expect 
it to keep quiet under pressure while America 
organizes the rest of the area and then tells Israel 
what its own place can be in the total picture 
as it finally presents itself. Whatever conces- 
sions Israel would have to make immediately 
and in a final peace settlement, should not be 
too hard to extract. 


After two years, the Administration has at 
last had to face another reality: the State of 
Israel is not something which its own citizens 
nor the Jews of the world can easily do without. 
Now that it has been created, its citizens and 
its government react exactly like any other peo- 
ple or any other government to proposals and 
actions which threaten its existence. Israel re- 
taliates when attacked; it refuses to admit a 
vast fifth column during a state of semi-war; 
it objects strenuously to encirclement and isola- 
tion, and to unilateral proposals for disposing 
of its territory — and this inconvenient attitude 
must finally be reckoned with. 


But a third reality has undoubtedly contri- 
buted more than anything else to the changed 
American attitude. The State Department has 
finally had to wake up to the facts about the 
Arabs. The pretense had been that only two 
obstacles stood in the way of Middle Eastern 
participation in the Western security system. 
The first was the Arab-Jewish conflict and the 
second such remains of imperialism as the Bri- 
tish occupation of Suez. Now the British have 
agreed with Egypt on a plan for evacuating 
Suez, and the Western powers did away with 
the problem of Israel by simply ignoring her 
altogether in their security plans for the Middle 
East. Yet today we are farther than ever from 
a scheme to unite the whole Middle East in 
a Western defensive alliance — and the reason 
is the obvious unreliability and the internecine 
divisions of the Arab governments. And on top 
of that — the rivalries among the Western goy- 
ernments themselves. 


If America is giving no more arms to Arab 


governments apart from Iraq, it is hardly be- 
cause of Jewish protests. It is simply because, 
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as things stand — apart from a country like 
Jordan supplied by Britain, where America js 
not wanted — there is none America could trust 
with its arms. Certainly the continual rebellions 
and assassinations in Syria and Egypt, the Ye- 
men-British quarrel, and the new Egyptian neu- 
tralism do not encourage arms aid. Egypt, in 
particular, has taken a course, especially since 
the Turkish-Iraqi pact was announced, that 
must be viewed with the gravest suspicion in 
Washington. The Egyptian-Chinese-Indian rap- 
prochement in Bandung was followed up by a 
Cairo announcement that Russia had promised 
to raise Middle Eastern questions, and particu- 
larly to back Arab demands against the Jews, 
at the Geneva Big Four conference. 


Nothing could be more impudent nor more 
dangerous from the Western point-of-view. We 
are all aware that, in spite of the present cooling 
off of the cold war, the Soviet Union will miss 
no opportunity to create division and disunion 
in the Western zones. The West may have little 
trouble in ruling the Middle East out as a topic 
at the Big Four conference. But so long as the 
Middle East remains unintegrated, unpacified, 
and hence insecure, it is a tempting area for 
new Soviet adventures. In view of the present 
Egyptian attitude, there is no course left for 
Western policy but to try to isolate Egypt in 
the Middle East until it sees the light. Under 
the circumstances, any new friend the West can 
gain in the Middle East, including Israel, is a 
vital gain. 


Thus we may see a real effort to give sub- 
stance to the new Administration policy on Is- 
rael, and a mutual security treaty may indeed 
be negotiated. This is something about which 
too much confidence is not justified, so long as 
Britain, for example, shows no signs of sharing 
Washington’s new view. On the other hand, 
only total blindness to reality could cause the 
Western allies to delay any longer a serious, 
determined effort to bring the Jews and Arabs 
to the peace table. Even this prospect, of course, 
is far from a certainty, though, since it requires 
only a minimal sensitivity to the situation, we 
may justifiably hope for it. 


If, indeed, the near future holds a concerted 
effort to bring about peace in the Middle East, 
even if piecemeal and in gradual stages, Israel 
and its friends will still have to be vigilant, 
cautious, and bold. For the only ones who can- 
not spare Israel, even now, will still be its own 
citizens and the Jews of the world; and the in- 
tegrity of a nation can be undermined at the 
peace table no less than on the battlefield. 
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Return to Sanity 


: en ARE a few heartening signs of a partial 
return to sanity on the domestic scene. While 
it may be premature for unqualified enthusiasm, 
every decent American must breathe a sigh of 
relief at some recent developments. The de- 
flation of Joe McCarthy was, in itself, no as- 
surance that the evil of which he had become 
the symbol was equally on the wane. Fortunate- 
ly, there is now reason to hope that the lugub- 
rious croaking over defunct American liberties, 
a croaking that with good reason threatened 
to become chronic, may be replaced by an 
optimistic chirping, not loud but definitely 
cheerful. 


First of all, the entire Federal security prog- 
ram, which resulted in grave injustices to indi- 
viduals and threatened fundamental democratic 
rights, is to be reviewed. Congress has approved 
the establishment of a bipartisan commission to 
examine the program in regard to its effective- 
ness and fairness. Only a few months ago, when 
the demagogues of both parties were promising 
the voters subversives in every pot, the prospect 
for such a commission was unlikely. However, 
the operation of the security program led to 
such excesses that the pressure for revision be- 
came compelling. 


Such pressure came most dramatically from 
the judicial branch of the government. Through 
a series of recent decisions the dangerous erosion 
of civil liberty has been halted. In the long 
drawn-out Lattimore case, Federal Judge Young- 
dahl threw out the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee’s charge that Lattimore was a 
“sympathizer” of communism on the ground 
that such a charge was “nebulous”; Judge 
Youngdahl was upheld by the Court of Appeals 
when Attorney General Brownell appealed the 
decision. In the case of Dr. John P. Peters of 
Yale, the Supreme Court ordered that the re- 
cords in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare be “expunged” of a finding that 
Dr. Peters was a security risk of doubtful loyal- 
ty. John Stewart Service, another McCarthy 
target, has just had his record cleared by court 
order, 


Another notable decision is the ruling of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in regard to the activities 
of the Passport Division of the State Depart- 
ment. The Court of Appeals ruled that under 
the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
the State Department cannot refuse to issue a 
passport arbitrarily. Compelling reasons for 
such denial have to be forthcoming. In other 
words, the right of an American citizen to travel 
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does not depend on the particular condition of 
enlightenment or caprice of a particular official 
of the State Department but is the inherent 
right of every American, granted to him by the 
Constitution. 

The Senate, too, has shown a growing aware- 
ness of other winds besides the hot blasts of its 
most vocal demagogues. The Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee, some of whose members 
have shown no little zeal in hunting “subver- 
sives” according to approved McCarthyite tech- 
niques, has just issued a report denouncing the 
Attorney General’s list of subversive organiza- 
tions as “widely misunderstood and misapplied.” 
And one can hardly conclude the roster of 
changes for the better without mentioning the 
reversal of the Department of Agriculture’s de- 
cision in regard to Wolf Ladejinsky. 

Of course, liberals must not let themselves be 
lulled into a false sense of security in regard to 
“security.” A few gross miscarriages of justice, 
like the Ladejinsky case, have been partially 
righted. No total amends can ever be made. 
But what of innocent people who have been 
deprived of livelihood and reputation and have 
neither the means nor the public eminence to 
fight for vindication? The obscure victims of 
malice, gossip and stupidity are to be found in 
every part of the United States. Nor dare one 
forget that there are still college campuses which 
would forbid Robert Oppenheimer to lecture 
on physics. There are wounds which will never 
be healed. Nevertheless, without forgetting how 
long the road to recovery stretches, it is good 
to report the recent milage bravely covered. 


Moderate Optimism 


soon SaN FRANCcIsco meeting of the United 

Nations, in commemoration of its tenth an- 
niversary, concluded on a note of what Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium guardedly described as 
“moderate optimism.” Certainly the atmos- 
phere, if not rosy, was a good deal less threaten- 
ing than a short while ago. Mr. Molotov was 
obviously trying to purr, Russian style, and bel- 
licose utterances, from any quarter, were defi- 
nitely discouraged. It was clear that the gather- 
ing, though without the enthusiasm and con- 
fidence which marked the formation of the 
world organization in 1945, was soberly trying 
to discover a means of coexistence in a prefer- 
ence to non-existence. True, the term itself 
was taboo to the Western bloc. When Molotov 
tried to introduce the phrase, “peaceful coexist- 
ence”, into a closing statement to be delivered 


by Dr. Van E. Kleffens, the presiding officer, 
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the United States and other Western powers 
checkmated his move but Dr. Van Kleffens’ 
compromise formulation, “to live together in 
peace and amity”, will be just as acceptable to 
the millions of men and women throughout the 
world longing for peace and indifferent to se- 
mantic strategy. 

If it did nothing else, the gathering reaffirmed 
unmistakably the realization that the nations of 
the world know that war is unthinkable in the 
atomic age and that other means of resolving 
differences must be evolved if mankind is to 
survive. The day of the sabre-rattler is over 
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and one cannot rattle a hydrogen bomb. This 
seemed to be understood by the assembled dele- 
gates and voiced in all their utterances. Quietly, 
without illusion, the best minds of the assembled 
nations probed for concrete ways of relieving 
world tensions. The knowledge that a meeting 
of the four great powers “at the summit” was 
soon to take place at Geneva was largely re- 
sponsible for the moderate optimism already 
mentioned. A meeting which could have been 
perfunctory or bitterly ironical concluded with 
the earnest hope of mankind centered on Ge- 
neva. 


What Do Americans Think? 


by Bernard Rosenberg 


Gane STOUFFER’s Communism, Conformity 

and Civil Liberties is an extraordinarily re- 
vealing book. It tells us a great deal, perhaps 
more than was intended, about plain and fancy 
Americans at midcentury. Stouffer has crammed 
his report with data scrupulously gathered and 
cross-checked by the trained personnel of two 
large polling organizations. The methodology is 
impressive and so are the findings which have 
been presented in clear tabular form. That these 
findings might distress some of his readers oc- 
curred to the author; it would depend, he said, 
on the color of their spectacles. Since his own 
are of a rosy hue, what we frequently get is a 
grim fact followed by a chirpy interpretation. 
This can be rather trying, and in the end, ex- 
asperating. 

The most provocative question asked in this 
survey is: What kinds of things do you worry 
about most? It was addressed to a national cross- 
section of Americans in 1954 just when the 
Army-McCarthy imbroglio seemed to monopol- 
ize their attention (although a significant num- 
ber of them, nearly one third, were unable to 
name Senator McCarthy.) These are tense times. 
This is the Age of Anxiety. The alphabetical 
bombs may be dropped. Even a people who scorn 
the worrier have a right to wrinkle their brows. 
And they are worried, but “even by the most 
generous interpretation of occasionally ambigu- 
ous responses.” less than 1% are worried about 
civil liberties. World problems, including the 
danger of war, did not evoke a spontaneous 
answer from more than 8% of them. In Look 
Magazine, where Stouffer gave the public a fore- 
taste of these facts, he suggested that they were 
not signs of indifference. The American can be 


very concerned about baseball, but he does not 
lie awake nights worrying about it. The same 
goes for peace and freedom. Stouffer wishes us 
to understand that we are not jittery. A great 
calm lies upon the land. 

The American people are not unduly per- 
turbed about domestic communism; they mere- 
ly want to suppress it. The idea of freedom for 
Communists, atheists, or Socialists is obnoxious 
to most of those whose desire for civil liberty 
is no greater than their interest in it. 13% say 
they personally feel less free to speak their minds 
than in the past, but of these only five percent 
are much put out about that loss. In this materi- 
alist-secular society, 60% of the public favor 
removal from their libraries of books against 
religion, and 84% would not allow the non- 
religious to teach in a college or university. As 
of 1953, 45% would deny Socialists the right to 
publish, and those who would forbid news- 
papers to criticize our form of government stood 
at 42%. Moreover, there has been a steady up- 
ward curve of political intolerance in the past 
ten years. Nothing bothers us, least of all the 
loss of our freedom. 

Says one respondent, “I don’t worry about 
world problems. When trouble gets here I can 
take it. I’m paying taxes for someone to do my 
worrying for me.” Another, “I don’t worry 
about things like politics, because we have peo- 
ple who are paid to do that kind of worrying.” 
Still another, “I worry about my health. Other 
worries I leave to Papa. He’s got the brains in 
the house.” Which should comfort Papa who 
probably leaves it to his Papa in the White 
House, especially if the subject is how to handle 
Communists. This procedure can be undertaken 
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with confidence since of those who said they 
looked for counsel to the President, only 19% 
claimed to know well what Eisenhower’s view- 
point is. 

Not everyone is entirely carefree. In the land 
of plenty one finds a disturbing preoccupation 
with money matters. Many Americans find 
that they have health problems. (Only 10% 
assert that they have absolutely no problems.) 
Whatever their general optimism, Stouffer finds 
that oldsters take a dimmer view of the future 


than youngsters. High medical bills have ap- . 


parently soured the aged and brought them to 
ruminate now and then on the mortality of 
man. Stouffer correlates the relative gloom of 
old people with their indisposition to tolerate 
political dissent. They also have less education 
than the young whose threshold of tolerance is 
somewhat higher. 


AA PERCENTAGE distribution favorable to those 

with most schooling e. g., college graduates, 
as less anti-libertarian than high school gradu- 
ates, makes Stouffer exceedingly hopeful. After 
all, the United States, with its birthrate going 
up, has a great many young people, and more 
of them will be going to school than ever before. 
Formal schooling has been on the increase for 
some time, surely to an unparalleled degree in 
the past ten years, and our civil liberties have 
undergone concomitant shrinkage over that 
period. In the thirties, there were far fewer 
“educated” people, but many more who would 
abide noncomformist neighbors. If education 
were the decisive variable, we should have had 
very little tolerance in the past and a great deal 
now. Also, it ought to be noted that, although 
more babies are being born in the fifties than in 
the thirties, life expectancy keeps going up at 
the same time. This means we have an aging 
population whose pressure has been great enough 
to wring at least one small Social Security con- 
cession from a President not yet inclined to meet 
the needs of children. And persons in their six- 
ties, seventies, and eighties, who do not look to 
the future as cheerfully as they should, are more 
intolerant than their offspring. One factor 
would seem to balance the other. Stouffer points 
out that there is no way of telling whether the 
Present generation will turn out differently in 
its old age. Still, the kids are better educated. 
They have been coerced first by the state and 
then by the drive for success into attending 
more classes for a longer time than their parents. 
This might make them better democrats. Stouf- 
fer believes that it will. He would be entitled to 
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his opinion except for collateral evidence cited 

in his own study. 
Polling data show that while the better edu- 
cated are more tolerant than the less educated, 
both classes of the population have tended to 
become less tolerant in recent years. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of college-educated peo- 
ple who would deny freedom of speech to a 
Communist increased from 31% to 71% be- 
tween 1945 and 1953, while the corresponding 
proportions among less educated people in- 
creased from 42% to 78% (which is pretty 
close to equivalence. B. R.) 


Can it really be said that “. . . higher educa- 
tion makes for greater tolerance of human dif- 
ferences, whether ideological, racial or cultural,” 
as Stouffer supposes? Does higher education in- 
evitably produce optimists? If so, what kind of 
higher education can it be? One’s guess is that if 
the intellectuals were polled separately, they 
would turn out to be the most saturnine group 
in America, and the one most devoted to free- 
dom. Stouffer points out that lack of optimism 
is related to prejudice. The proof supporting 
this proposition is very weak indeed. He admits 
it is now considered too simple to postulate fear 
of the future, frustration and personal anxiety 
as the cause of hostility toward out-groups, but 
lends some credence to the theory as a partial 
explanation. Since J. M. Gillespie and Gordon 
Allport have found that American youth ex- 
press a more optimistic outlook on the future 
than do the youth of other nations, they should 
be a bit less prejudiced than their opposite num- 
bers abroad. Neither in ethnic nor in political 
relations does this seem to be so. However, if 
optimism led to tolerance, it would certainly be 
fortunate that so few citizens are exercised about 
the threat of war, for if they were, the people 
might become anxious, frustrated, pessimistic, 
Un-American, and possibly conscious as well. 


THERE Is a basic fallacy that may have skewed 

the analysis of these results in a peculiar direc- 
tion, namely, that political intolerance is com- 
parable to or identical with ethnic intolerance. 
Stouffer frequently speculates about the connec- 
tion, and occasionally takes it for granted. 
Nevertheless, ““On specific questions relating to 
free speech for Socialists and Communists, (ac- 
cording to a National Opinion Research Center 
study, 1953) the South was not consistently dif- 
ferent from the North.” Certainly the South 
is more racist than the North, but it is not more 
politically restrictive. On Stouffer’s scale, the 
Far West is more tolerant than any other region. 
Still, in states like California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico ethnic discrimination directed at Ori- 
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entals, Indians, Spanish-Americans, Mexicans, 
Filipino-Americans, Okies, Arkies, and Negroes 
has flourished much more than in other parts of 
the United States. 


In a massive study of ethnic prejudice, Ador- 
no and his co-workers contended that intolerant 
people have a common or similiar “authori- 
tarian” character structure which predisposes 
them to hate minority groups. Whatever limited 
validity this thesis may have with reference to 
one phenomenon, it obviously does not apply to 
all others. Earlier inquiries have indicated that 
women are slightly more tolerant of Jews and 
Negroes than men. This study shows conclusive- 
ly that at all educational levels and in every 
region women are less tolerant of political devia- 
tion than men. It should follow, if the psychic 
factor is relevant, that females are more author- 
itarian than males. The interviewers tested for 
this possibility by asking such questions as, “If 
a child is unusual in any way, his parents should 
get him to be more like other children. Do you 
agree or disagree?” Women agree less often than 
men. They evidently want to be permissive with 
their children and repressive with the rest of 
us. A shock-proof consciousness is necessary not 
to be appalled by this situation. Women as 
mothers, public-school teachers, and Sunday 
school teachers, do enormously more than their 
spouses to shape and disfigure American society. 
The instruments of socialization have long been 
feminized. It would require a maximum of adol- 
escent rebellion—which, when there is any now- 
adays more often takes criminal than political 
form—to shake off these anti-democratic values. 


America is in the midst of a church-going, if 
not a religious, revival. Here as elsewhere, women 
are in the vanguard. They not only attend serv- 
ices more regularly than men, but are gradually 
taking over sacerdotal functions. Feminism is 
beginning to triumph in the pulpit. Several 
leaders of Reform Judaism have suggested that 
their movement emulate the liberal Protestant 
sects which have granted ladies of the cloth a 
position equal to that of clergymen. It is there- 
fore not too surprising that church-goers should 
be less tolerant than non-church-goers. 

“Dangerous” ideas, which can be much more 
freely aired in the metropolis, are least tolerable 
to the residents of small towns. Fine. The rural 
exodus has been going on for a century and con- 
tinues unabated. When Stouffer looks at a nar- 
row sector like this, he forgets the total picture, 
and allows himself to cheer too soon. Americans 
have been getting more citified, but less tolerant 
for some time. Similarly, Stouffer finds that one 
reason for the educated person’s greater hospi- 
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tality to strange notions is that “Schooling puts 
a person in touch with people whose ideas and 
values are different from one’s own. And this 
tends to carry on, after formal schooling is fin- 
ished, through reading and personal contacts.” 
Dr. Gallup will soon publish his material on the 
reading habits of college graduates. Unhappily, 
they do not confirm Stouffer’s vision of the 
“educated” man as reader. Contacts he has. So 
do most city dwellers who rub shoulders with 
a variety of people. Does the mixture make for 


greater tolerance at the market place of ideas, 


as Stouffer believes? Is the destruction of com- 
munity life by a migratory people what it takes 
to maintain civil liberties? Then no one qualifies 
as superlatively as the American who moves 
about so much that, to outsiders, he seems like 
a victim of the St. Vitus dance. Tocqueville a 
hundred years ago in his treatise on this civiliza- 
tion, entitled a classic chapter, “Why Ameri- 
cans are So Restless in the Midst of Their Pros- 
perity.” They don’t stand still for very long. 
Whether it gets them anywhere is debatable. 
Max Lerner has this to say about internal mobil- 
ity in his forthcoming book: 


A government study of migrant families in 
1937 showed that in a great industrial center 
like Detroit, which draws constantly on new 
sources of labor, four out of five people had 
not lived in the same dwelling for five years. 
(By 1943, the people of Detroit had rubbed 
shoulders long enough to precipitate a race riot 
as an expression of their new-found tolerance. 
B.R.) While this is extreme, it was true before 
the housing shortage tightened changes of re- 
sidence, between a fourth and a half of Ameri- 
cans in the big cities used to change their 
quarters from year to year. Inside the same state 
there had been a constant movement from farm 
to town, especially of the women; and from 
town to the big city, of the men as well. The 
crucial mobility however is out of state, and 
the census figures use residence in some state 
other than that of birth as the index of migra- 
tion. In these terms there has been a rapid in- 
crease since 1890 of the proportion of native 
Americans living outside the state of their 
birth, with the current percentage somewhere 
around twenty-five percent. 


[t 1s Nor his rootedness that makes a political 

bigot of the average American nor wanderlust 
that renders the average “community leader” 
more flexible than his followers. Stouffer has in- 
geniously separated leaders from the led, and 
pins much of his abundant hope on the former. 
The following example is characteristic of a 
consistent pattern. Question: If some people in 
your community suggested that a book he (a 
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Socialist) wrote favoring government owner- 
ship should be taken out of your public library, 
would you favor removing the book or not? 
Response: 
Favor No Opinion Not Favor 
Leaders 18% 3% 79% 
Cross-Section 35 13 52 


Although other polls do not divide the popu- 
lation as Stouffer has, it is pertinent to cite cer- 
tain trends they trace. In 1943 when leaders 
and opinion-makers like Luce, Hearst, Zanuck, 
and Willkie were praising Soviet Russia, two 
Americans out of five would have prohibited 
any Communist Party member from speaking 
on the radio. By 1948, Stouffer remarks, the 
proportion was up to 57%; by 1952 it had risen 
to 77%; and in a survey conducted by NORC 
in January, 1954, the figure was 81%. It is to be 
doubted that the public at large was very far 
removed from its leaders on an issue like this 
one. 


As for politicians, two quotations in the 
sample itself should suffice. One is from the 
chairman of a Republican County Central Com- 
mittee in New Jersey, “Well, I have to be care- 
ful because of my position. I have to be careful 
not to express liberal views which run counter 
to ideas which have been built up for the pub- 
lic.” A New York State mayor says, “I’m in 
politics, and there’s no point in saying something 
that can be attacked unless you must.” Such 
statements have the ring of truth about them. 
There are two conceptions of democratic leader- 
ship, one more ideal than real, the other oper- 
ative in most areas of American political and 
cultural life. According to the first, a leader 
formulates an opinion, presents it to his consti- 
tuents, tries to persuade them that he is right, 
and failing that, suffers defeat at the polls or the 
box-office. What actually happens in most cases 
is quite different: the leader, candidate for office, 
movie producer, etc., does everything in his 
power to ascertain what people want, and then 
works furiously to supply it. His own personal 
proclivities, if he has any—and the nation does 
not abhor a vacuum in the White House or on 
Capitol Hill or in Radio City—are immaterial. 
All this is inherent in mass culture which has 
never before been so thoroughly exploited as by 
“Ike” Eisenhower, Dickie Nixon, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Charlie Wilson and all the other stars 
in our national galaxy. Indeed, the major im- 
petus behind poll-taking, attitude and opinion 
testing is to serve just this purpose. Vox populi 
vox dei. Foster Furcolo and a score of Dem- 
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ocratic office-seekers like him who probably de- 
test McCarthyism could not afford to say so in 
1954 when they were running for the Senate. If 
by now they are a trifle bolder, it is because Mc- 
Carthy’s fortunes have sunk, thanks very little 
to them. 


In short, Stouffer’s belief that community 
leaders will change a deplorable condition on 
their own initiative seems to be without warrant. 
One can only hope that they do not read this 
study which makes the inarticulate prejudice of 
Americans all too explicit. An able demagogue 
might find out how far behind the peepul he 
really is. Some years ago a writer on the trade 
magazine Tide reported his experience with the 
question, “Are you in favor of or opposed to 
incest?” As Robert Cobb Myers reports it, forty 
percent of the people had no opinion and 33.5% 
were in favor. Would it be madness to follow 
such “opinion”? It rests on a misunderstanding 
of the word, incest? Hardly more so than the 
comments recorded by Stouffer rest on a mis- 
understanding of the word, Communist. Eighty- 
one percent of the national cross-section said 
that American Communists constituted a dan- 
ger at the present time. Of these approximately 
8% defined the danger as sabotage, 8% as es- 
pionage, and 28% as subversion (conversion of 
other people and spreading ideas). The com- 
munity leaders are even more apprehensive about 
ideas, 36% of them listing subversion as the 
primary danger. An Indiana housewife says, 
“They’re creeping in in places and poisoning the 
minds of young people in education with things 
that are contrary to the Bible.” A government 
official, District of Columbia, “I think some 
elements of Communist ideology have been sold 
to people in the newspaper field and they peddle 
it daily in their columns. So people in influen- 
tial places have adopted some of those ideas, 
especially the idea the state should control the 
instruments of production.” A lady from Mas- 
sachusetts, “Communists get children into cel- 
lars, educating them in warfare, and training 
them to go into secret places.” The professional 
insight of a physician from California, “They 
are poisoning the minds of our kids in school.” 
A Texas clergyman, “They teach people against 
Christianity, ungodly things, and this is against 
our country. We believe in Christianity.” A 
woman in Pennsylvania, “In different commun- 
ities I’ve heard there are Communist school 
teachers and ministers. Young minds catch onto 
these things through their influence. Hitlerism 
proved that it’s the youth of the country who 
can be instilled with these ideas.” Finally we 
might mention this bon mot of a Michigan law- 
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yer, “Communism and Socialism are the same 
thing and are being taught in this country.” 


GTOuFFER says that the idea of converting 

Americans to Communism, which recurs so 
often in these comments, may come as a surprise 
to those “who believe that the era of making any 
appreciable number of Communist converts in 
this country has long since passed.” There never 
was such an era, and the unrealistic estimate of 
danger should surprise nobody familiar with 
public opinion in America. “In so far as the ideas 
so widely prevalent about current subversion of 
thought, especially of our youth, are exaggerated 
or untrue, a tremendous challenge is presented 
to leaders of American public opinion to correct 
the misapprehension.” But Stouffer has already 
shown that the leaders suffer more from this 
misapprehension than the general public. Where- 
with shall they correct? 


Three percent of the cross-section said they 
knew a person who admitted he was a Commun- 
ist, but another 10% said they knew somebody 
who acted suspiciously enough to make them 
think he was a Communist. What were some of 
the grounds for suspicion? “He was always talk- 
ing about world peace. . . I saw a map of Russia 
on a wall in his home . . . I suspect it from his 
conversation and manner. He was well educated 
and had a high disregard for the mentality of 
others . . . Her activities in distributing litera- 
ture about the United Nations . . . He wrote his 
thesis in college about Communism . . . He 
brought a lot of foreign-looking people into his 
house .. . A distant relative of mine. Is a scien- 
tist, an atheist, and down on everything.” These 
are typical of only 10%, but their babblings are 
not pleasant even to Stouffer who, nevertheless, 
manages to exclaim, “Nobody could sit down 
and read through the filled out questionaire in 
this study without coming to the conclusion 
that most of the seemingly intolerant people are 
good, wholesome Americans.” 


What we have here on the one hand, is a ring- 
ing vote of no-confidence in the American sys- 
tem by a cross-section of Americans, and on the 
other, a vote of total confidence, by Stouffer, 
in the American people. Many of them are draw- 
ing logical inferences from false premises be- 
cause the information they get is false. Tell them 
the truth, give them the facts, and they will 
know. This Platonic doctrine of evil as illusory 
since there is only ignorance to be dispelled by 
knowledge, sits strangely on the modern empir- 
ical sociologist. It may have come, not from 
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Greek philosophy, but from discredited, if well- 
intentioned, efforts to educate people out of ra- 
cial prejudice. Again, education as a panacea 
second to none, remains the cornerstone of good, 
wholesome Americanism. 


Marie Jahoda and Eunice Cooper, among 
others, have shown that attempts to banish ra- 
cial intolerance by propaganda and education 
may boomerang so as to intensify the original 
feeling. Confront the anti-Semite with pro- 
tolerance literature, and he will often hate Jews 
more than ever. At the very least, prospects for 
enlightenment are slim indeed. One psychologist 
has put the matter succinctly by saying that 
facts don’t change attitudes, but contrariwise, 
attitudes change facts. When Otto Klineberg 
wrote Race Differences twenty years ago, he set 
forth a systematic refutation of all racist ab- 
surdities, and recommended education to give 
them the permanent lie. Latterly, like most of 
his colleagues, he has given up this simple solu- 
tion. These days, Klineberg likes to tell the fol- 
lowing story as an illustrative anecdote: A psy- 
chotic is convinced that he is dead. The psychia- 
trist tries every device he can think of to dissuade 
his patient. Nothing works. At last the doctor 
asks, “Dead men don’t bleed do they?” Patient 
says, “No.” Thereupon the doctor pulls out a 
hypodermic needle, plunges it into the patient’s 
arm, and blood begins to spurt. Says the patient, 
“T guess they do.” The psychologist, Irene Pierce, 
who used to teach in a large Eastern university, 
tells of the bright Southern graduate student 
she used to have there. He had a blind-spot, his 
anti-Negro bias. So Professor Pierce gave him 
Race Differences to read. He took the book home 
and carefully absorbed its contents, afterwards 
remarking, “Well, what can you expect of a 
Jew?” 


Besides formal education, Stouffer sees ano- 
ther pedagogical force operating on the side of 
greater tolerance. He gets rhapsodic about the 
phenomenal growth of mass communications. 
“In a single evening television carries the viewer 
on a magic carpet to all parts of the world.” The 
magic carpet to oblivion where we are turned 
into a pulpy manipulable mass, is to be the 
vehicle of our political salvation! “Even if con- 
fidence in the FBI is quite high, we have evi- 
dence that there is room for improvement in 
that confidence.” Let Walter Winchell have 
more time on the air. Give him every channel 
for his mesmeric act, and the job will be done. 
But first, let us buy Samuel Stouffer a new pair 
of spectacles with which to view television and 
the American scene. 
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U Nu 


by Bracha Habas 


gmat THE PAST YEAR, the person and per- 
sonality of Burma’s premier, U Nu, were 
widely discussed in the press of England, the 
United States, China, Soviet Russia, and many 
other countries. East and West alike featured 
his portrait prominently and respectfully on the 
front pages: a noble face with broad, receding 
forehead, shining with fresh youthfulness. 


This statesman is comparatively young. He 
was born in 1907 in this small Asiatic country, 
whose population is but eighteen million and 
whose independence goes back only seven years. 
His father is a quiet, small-town merchant. In 
spite of Burma’s diminutive size compared to 
her giant neighbors, the nation is a mosaic of 
numerous small minority groups. For more than 
a hundred years prior to her independence, Bur- 
ma was subjected to England and to Burma’s 
neighbor, India, on the one hand and to her 
other neighbor, China, on the other hand. 


Since the day of her independence (February 
4, 1948), Burma has stood out among the other 
countries in Asia because she proclaimed herself 
a socialist state. She followed this up with bold 
deeds. She waged war against communism with- 
in her borders; her answer to the offer of Amer- 
ican aid was an unqualified no. While imple- 
menting her socialist economy, she has guarded 
herself fiercely from becoming entangled in 
world politics. 


But the strength of U Nu is not reflected in 
socialist forms and patterns familiar to us. There 
are probably far greater socialist theoreticians 
among Burma’s leaders. But what U Nu has 
brought into his kind of socialism is a new fea- 
ture derived from the Buddhism on which he 
was brought up and from which he draws the 





A veteran journalist, for many years a distinguished mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Davar, Bracha Habas gives us 
her appreciation of Burma’s prime minister, U Nu, from 
first-hand observation. Miss Habas, in private life the 
wife of David Hacohen, a leading Histadrut figure, spent 
the past two years in Burma where her husband was the 
first minister from Israel. 


Under the Hacohens the Israeli legation at Rangoon be- 
came a center for the country’s intellectuals. To the small 
drowsy Jewish community, the Hacohens brought new 
life. Miss Habas conducted Hebrew classes at the ancient 
synagogue and was hostess to the local Jews and many 
non-Jews at celebrations of religious and national holidays. 
Thirty Israeli technicians are now helping in the develop- 
ment of Burma’s economy, and many Israeli products are 
to be found in the shops and markets of Burma’s cities. 


humility and noble concepts which characterize 
him. 


I was once seated opposite U Nu at a dinner 
party. There were hundreds of guests from 
various countries and races. It was the first of 
October — Nationalist China’s Day of Indepen- 
dence. It was also nearing the end of the three 
months of fasting which the devout Buddhists 
observe. The tables were laden with the luxu- 
rious and delicious foods for which the Chinese 
are famous. Scores of waiters kept refilling the 
platters. Chinese whiskey was poured freely. 
The guests, among them many high-caste Bur- 
mese, were revelling in the food and liquor. But 
not U Nu. For years he has been a rigid ascetic 
following a way of life practised only by Bud- 
dhist priests. Twice during the feast he took a 
sip of orange juice to toast the Presidents of 
China and Burma. He didn’t even drink the 
tea that was served for fear that a tea-leaf might 
have slipped into the cup. (Buddhism permits 
only the use of fluids during the fast: this was 
U Nu’s explanation for refusing the tea.) 


His friends warn him that his way of living 
will undermine his health, for only a priest or 
monk living a sedentary life, they say, can live 
according to so rigid a pattern, but not U Nu 
with his heavy responsibilities and constant ex- 
penditure of energy. However, he has not 
changed his way of life. 


His pay, like that of the Buddhist monks, be- 

gins at four in the morning. The next two 
hours are devoted to prayer and meditation. U 
Nu has been a pious Buddhist since early youth 
and his religious zest has been closely interwoven 
with his political struggle for his people. In the 
last few years, his life has become completely 
that of the ascetic. His friend and colleague, 
U Win, the present minister of religion, was 
with him when he took this drastic step. The 
two had gone to a Buddhist temple. For hours 
they were on their knees in prayer and medita- 
tion until it was past midnight. U Win was 
utterly worn out. He tried to persuade his friend 
to go home. U Nu would not listen and answered 
that he had a problem to solve and could not 
interrupt the trend of his thoughts. When the 
morning star appeared U Nu rose to his feet 
and said that from then on he would live the 
life of an ascetic. And, indeed, from then on, 
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his life had its now familiar rhythm: political 
leadership and religious dedication. 


U Nu is always among the very first at reli- 
gious and political meetings. A year ago, he 
returned from a state mission to Ceylon bare- 
foot. It was his way of honoring the sacred 
object he brought back for his people. He went 
on a similar mission to Siam a few months ago 
and again returned with a precious gift — a 
number of saplings from a tree sacred to Bud- 
dhists. (According to tradition, Buddha sat in 
the shade of this tree while he reflected on the 
revelations which were crystallized into Bud- 
dhist philosophy). More recently when U Nu 
visited Nehru, his “older brother,” on the eve 
of the Bandung Conference, he combined the 
state visit with a pilgrimage to the Buddhist 
temples in India and took his family along. 


This religious devotion which some find mere- 
ly naive, has not in the least diminished U Nu’s 
stature as a statesman. When U Nu announced 
his readiness to mediate between East and West 
after his recent visit to Communist China and 
consultation with Nehru — and later with Chu 
En-Lai whom U Nu received in Burma — 
neither questioned their neighbor’s right to as- 
sume this responsibility. In the very vortex of 
politics, U Nu repeatedly asserts that he did not 
choose to be in politics. The premiership was 
forced upon him by the people, he says. There 
is no arrogance in the assertion. Certainly those 
who know him have no doubt that he would 
rather retire to a quiet corner and devote him- 
self to what is closest to his heart — writing. 
He is particularly interested in the drama and 
it was his hope to become Burma’s Bernard Shaw. 
This ambition has been partially realized. In 
1937, he founded a publishing firm which, 
among other publications, issued his treatise on 
Marxism and Buddhism. During his imprison- 
ment by the British, he wrote several plays and 
novels, all on social themes. One of the novels, 
picturing life in a Burmese village, appeared 
later in an English translation. A later play, on 
the spiritual conflict with communism, found 
its way to the American stage and has just been 
filmed in Burma. His book, “Burma Under the 
Japanese Yoke,” records the plight of his people 
during the Japanese occupation and the brief 
return of the British. The pages are aglow with 
the author’s love for his nation and all mankind. 


[N 1946, U Nu considered abandoning politics 

for writing. But on July 19, 1947, Premier 
Aung San and his ministers were murdered by 
fellow Burmese while in session at Government 
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House. U Nu was saved from the fate of his 
colleagues, many of them close friends, because 
he was determined to stay out of politics. But 
he could no longer stay out. The murdered 
premier was a boyhood friend, although nine 
years his junior. Both had been students at the 
University of Rangoon and were thrown to- 
gether in the groups which dreamed of and se- 
cretly planned their country’s independence. 
(Many of Burma’s present leaders came from 
these groups, known as the Thakin. ‘Thakin” 
is the Burmese for “Honored Sir,” the expression 
formerly used in addressing the British officials 
ruling Burma. The students adopted the term 
with all its hateful implications in a spirit of 
irony, while proclaiming their anti-colonialism. 
Many of them still cling to the title, but U Nu 
dropped it for the more modest “U” which 
means “master” and is customarily used in ad- 
dressing a man.) 


The Thakinists, organized in 1931, drew their 
membership from the élite among the revolu- 
tionary students. U Nu was their choice for 
chairman. He had received his academic degree 
two years before, in 1929, and was teaching in 
a high school. But he returned to the University 
for a degree in law and was soon caught up again 
in the nationalist movement. There followed a 
series of student strikes climaxed by one organ- 
ized by U Nu after the British had imprisoned 
their colleague, Ong San. U Nu’s turn was not 
far off. At the outbreak of the World War, U 
Nu called upon the people not to cooperate with 
the British except upon the promise of inde- 
pendence after the war. He was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. Shunted from one 
prison to another, he finally “settled down” in 
the notorious British prison in Mandalay which 
held more than twice its normal capacity. An 
epidemic of cholera swept the dirty prison. The 
starved prisoners fell an easy prey to the plague. 
But when the prison gates were opened to re- 
lease him, six months before his term was up, 
U Nu sauntered out with five dramas he had 
written and two stories. His early release was 
due to the change of government, for the Japa- 
nese had succeeded the British. Certainly this 
was no time, once outside the prison, to escape 
again into the realm he loved best — writing. 
There was now a new enemy to attack. In the 
quasi-independent government which the Japa- 
nese shrewdly permitted the Burmese to set up, 
U Nu became foreign minister and, later, min- 
ister of information. The man who was prime 
minister is today leader of the opposition to the 
socialist government of Burma and U Nuw’s bit- 
terest adversary. 
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After the murder of U Nu’s friend, Prime 
Minister Aung San, U Nu was chosen to be his 
successor in office. One of U Nu’s addresses at 
that time exhorting the people to take heart, to 
rejoice in the natural splendors of their country, 
and to be grateful for its beauty will remain 
an interesting document in the modern history 
of Burma. At the end of 1947, he left for Lon- 
don as head of Burma’s delegation to sign the 
treaty proclaiming his country’s independence. 
In the first independent national elections, U 
Nu was again chosen premier. 


UT NATIONAL independence was not the end 
of trouble for Burma — long accustomed to 
strife. Now there were armed revolts by the 
communists, led by former colleagues in the 
revolutionary groups, and uprisings of the Kar- 
ens, many of them Christians educated by Bri- 
tish missionaries. Soldiers from Nationalist 
China set up their own government; guerilla 
bands, still at large in the jungle, tore up rail- 
ways, blew up bridges, and kidnapped women 
and children. There is also opposition from the 
capitalists, who fattened on their relations with 
the British and resent the limitations enforced 
by their own government. The Communist 
Party, operating legally in Burma, is an endless 
source of trouble. 

Premier Nu carries on, not with an iron hand, 
but with constant gentleness. He remains 
staunch in his faith that the spiritual will con- 
quer and the good in man triumph. However, 
whatever else U Nu may be, he is also the man 
of action with both feet on the ground. He is 
among the foremost architects of a working 
socialist economy and is at the head of the plan 
to revitalize and develop the country. He has 
secured the services of foreign technical experts 
and shows a keen interest in modern techniques. 

It isn’t only because Israel has a socialist gov- 
ernment, that the Jewish state has attracted U 
Nu’s interest; nor because of the moral principles 
in the national pattern of Israel. As a matter 
of fact, Israel’s past and even present were almost 
unknown to him until very recently. What 
caught his attention was the spirit which created 
and is building the new country and the new 
nation. At each meeting with an Israeli, U Nu 
probes into Israel’s past and present problems. 
His questions are profound and sympathetic; 
and he showed his friendly attitude toward Is- 
rael at the recent Asia-Africa Conference at 
Bandung, in spite of persistent pressure. For his 
recent visit to Israel, directly after the Bandung 
Conference, the Israelis are grateful, above all 
since his friendliness is that of a person of a 
rare nobility of spirit. 
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PUERTO RICANS IN NEW YORK 
1 


She enters the bus demurely 
with the delicate dark face 
the Spaniards first saw 

on an island of the Caribbean 
and he follows— 

a tall gentle lad. 

He smiles pleasantly, shyly, 

at her now and then, 

but she does not look at him, 
looking away demurely. 


She holds a small package in her hand — 
perhaps a nightgown— 

and he a larger package: 

a brand-new windowshade. 


2 


A young man, wearing a loose jacket of light 
brown with a yellow mufiler tied loosely 
about his throat. 

is singing loudly to himself 

a Spanish song. 


“In my country,” he says in English, “sing all 
the time: 

money, sing; 

no money, sing.” 


Then he adds staccato as beginners in a language 
do: 

“Doughnut, five cents. 

Four cents—no doughnut! 

Coffee, five cents. 

Four cents—no coffee! 

Restaurant. 

Come in, please!” 

And he bows deeply. 

“No money!” 

And he draws back, hands lifted, 


the indignation of owner and waiter on his face. 


“Girl.” 

He takes off the hat he does not have 

and looks earnestly into the eyes of a girl that 
isn’t there; 

then smiles and looks aside coyly. 

““No money!” 

And he turns away in disgust. 

“Ah, tragic, tragic, tragic!” 


CHARLES REZNIKOFF 
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Letter From Israel 


by M. 


ae IS COMING IN, and with a vengeance. 
Hamsins are generally reserved for May, 
but there weren’t any this May so we settled 
down to a sense of having been spared, when 
it blasted in on us like a wayward gust from 
Hell (i.e., the East), and now holds us in its 
grip, breathless and gasping. No, I haven’t for- 
gotten New York in August, but this is differ- 
ent: there it’s man against environment, sweat- 
ing it out — here we're frazzled clear out of 
our environment. You melt; we dehydrate. The 
fields are almost all turned a golden yellow, fad- 
ing here and there to a dull estival brown, with 
only an occasional olive tree or grove or row of 
cypresses for green relief. Tempers are short 
and snappy and you can only take the short 
view of things. 


This, of course, is quite appropriately the 
weather for the election campaign to get into 
its stride. Party wheels and orators are clearing 
their throats (reduced to a rasp by the dry, hot 
air), editors are sharpening their pencils and the 
presses are beginning to roll out the election 
posters. Mapai and the General Zionists have 
agreed to confine their posters to the billboards, 
in order to avoid the periodic election-season 
disfigurement of all buildings and store-fronts, 
but this doesn’t hold for the smaller parties, and 
if the pigmies plaster up the place can the giants 
stay far behind? The communists stick to their 
time-worn method of mucking up _ buildings 
with red paint, which, alas, does not wear off 
SO soon. 


The parties have handed in their lists of can- 
didates, just before the deadline. You know 
how it works: the lists are made up by party 
committees. The party gets a certain percent- 
age of the total vote, entitling it to a certain 
number of seats, then it goes down its list till 
its Knesset quota is filled. Thus the voter has 
no direct hand in choosing his representatives. 
There’s a great cry for reforming the system 
— but not before the elections. Altogether 
there are twenty-three lists, from Left-handed 
Redheads to Orthodox Vegetarians. But what 
can you do — there is a point, after all, in giv- 
ing representation to as many as possible of the 
heterogeneous elements in our population. Re- 
ligious people, for example, are in a minority 
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almost everywhere; if we had direct, personal 
elections, there would hardly be any representa- 
tion of the religious interest, which would sat- 
isfy many, but wouldn’t be quite just at this 
stage of the state’s development. On the other 
hand, the necessity of keeping the religious par- 
ties in the coalition has involved excessive con- 
cessions in certain fields, such as maintenance 
of rabbinical law. Generally speaking, the Is- 
raeli voter is conservative in his electoral habits 
and sticks to his party. New immigrants tend 
to add numerical but not proportional strength 
to the existing parties; the ratio stands more or 
less still, with a tiny budge here or there. So 
don’t expect world-shaking surprises or radical- 
ly new line-ups. Since this is my first attempt 
at electoral divination, don’t be hard on me if 
I’m wrong. 


So far the daily papers (almost all of which 
are tied up to a party, as you know) are still 
relatively reserved, though you can be sure they 
are keeping their powder dry. At the moment 
the real campaign is being carried on in the 
weeklies, which are a relatively new phenomenon 
in Israel. There are, of course, a few serious 
weeklies of high caliber but in the last few years 
a rash of new publications has broken out which 
overreaches the news-stands — so much so that 
they’re clothespinned on to strings in garish 
serried rows. Who reads all this stuff? I don’t 
know. Faithful party members, perhaps, ful- 
filling their party duty. You don’t see people 
reading them in buses. Anyway, one of these 
sensational weeklies, recently acquired by a cer- 
tain party, launched a most scurrilous attack 
on Haifa’s mayor, accusing his administration 
of “bossism” and high-handed dealings. Now 
if there is one municipality which has been out- 
standingly well-run, with the evidences of civic 
virtue and improvement open for every eye to 
see, it has been Haifa: in cleanliness, traffic reg- 
ulation, playgrounds and parks mushrooming 
everywhere, in general efficiency and courtesy, 
it has the other two cities beat hollow. (You 
see how contagious the election tone of voice 
can be.) Perhaps yellow journalists of the kind 
we are talking about would be more restrained 
if we had a more effective libel law, something 
on the English model, which would put the fear 
of a ferocious fine into irresponsible scandal- 
mongering typewriter-peckers. 
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N THE CREDIT side of the publishing ledger 
we have the interesting venture of Am 
Oved, the Histadrut publishing house, in part- 
nership with the Haifa Workers’ Council. Books 
are expensive here and very little, if anything, 
has been done in the pocket-book field. The 
Haifa Workers’ Council has guaranteed a mini- 
mal distribution of 15,000 copies to its members 
(a usual, good sale of a Hebrew book is 2000- 
3000), and Am Oved has drawn on its list and 
put out attractive little volumes for half-a- 
pound (usual price: 2-3 pounds). The books 
are not for sale, however, on the open market, 
and only go to the Council. 


Am Oved has also put out a new highbrow 
“little magazine” called Achsania (‘“Hostel” is 
the exact translation). However, it is certainly 
not a place where you sleep over (are my He- 
brew puns lost on you?); on the contrary, it 
is very lively and interesting, and is edited by 
someone whose name appears on your mast- 
head: Shlomo Grodzensky. In this first issue, 
he contributes a very fine article assessing Av- 
raham Shlonsky’s poetry, which is doubtless the 
best study of Shlonsky’s work to appear. (The 
usual Shlonsky appraisal is an enthusiastic party 
—Mapam—encomium.) Grodzensky emphasiz- 
es the prevalence of vague and general moods in 
Shlonsky’s verse, and the lack of specific emo- 
tions and situations. Habimah has just produced 
Shlonsky’s translation of “King Lear” — a cred- 
itable performance — and the text has been 
published. Shlonsky is a translator of great 
talent, and has “Hamlet” behind him. It’s a 
pity that he doesn’t take the trouble to master 
English thoroughly; we understand that he 
works from a Russian translation and merely 
consults the original. His translations are so 
good that it would only take that final scholarly 
touch of validity to provide us with the Shake- 
speare canon in Hebrew. This is by no means 
an academic task in Israel, where Shakespeare 
is extremely popular, and every newly-produced 
play an assured hit. In the last two or three 
years, in addition to Shlonsky, we’ve had Nathan 
Alterman’s “Othello”, Ephraim Broido’s ““Mac- 
beth”, and “As You Like It” done by Anony- 
mous. The last we heard of Shlonsky, by the 
way, was that he was off to a “peace” confer- 
ence at Helsinki. Before we take leave of liter- 
ature, I must also mention a new young poet 
of great promise, Yehuda Amihai, whose first 
volume of verse, ““Now and at Other Times”, 
has just appeared. His gift is chiefly lyrical, his 
themes love and our late war, but he also reveals 
some rather Audenesque para-political insights 
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which we hope will develop. He shows a strong 
modern English verse influence in his use of a 
more colloquial idiom, and this is all to the 
good for Hebrew poetry now. 


From poetry I'll have to come down to earth 

again for a very important event. For a num- 
ber of years now we have been getting periodic 
reports of the Huleh Swamp drainage project. 
I was up in the Huleh a year ago (snatching at 
the last chance to enjoy the swamp lake), and 
though there were markers to show how far 
the water had gone down, there was still enough 
to float our rowboat, so that I wasn’t overim- 
pressed — by the drainage, I mean. The Huleh 
“jungle” was another matter. We rowed into 
the “jungle” — there really shouldn’t be any 
quotation marks around the word because it 
was a thick impenetrable stand of giant papyrus 
reeds (about 8-9 feet tall). The approaches to 
the jungle were studded with pink-stemmed 
aquatic plants and yellow water-lilies which, 
fused with the pale blue surface of the lake, 
almost contiguous to the sky, reminded me of 
the exquisitely intense coloring of Monet’s last 
series of water-lily canvases. We got on to dry 
land in the jungle and were shown the experi- 
mental diggings being made for peat, which lies 
in a thick layer under the lake-bed. I don’t 
know what has become of the peat project, but 
this week the first tract of land reclaimed from 
the Huleh Swamp was ploughed. So far 17,000 
dunams have been reclaimed, (divide by four 
to get acreage — we small countries use small 
units to get big numbers!), and of this 8000 
dunams are already arable. It will be quite a 
job to get rid of the lush vegetation springing 
out of the soaked soil — the papyrus reeds have 
roots which reach down over six feet into the 
earth. For the first two years or so, wheat and 
barley will be sown to help soak up the mois- 
ture, and later on peanuts and cotton, which 
will be able to get all the water they need for 
irrigation. Anyone who has ever seen the Huleh 
valley from the border kibbutz, Menara, which 
is set On a mountain overlooking the swamp- 
sheeted valley stretching out before you like an 
unfurled map, will know how to evaluate this 
great (by Israeli standards) addition to our 
arable acreage, because the good land is being 
rapidly settled. Giving credit where it’s due, 
I musn’t forget to mention that the J.N.F. did 
the job. 


Meanwhile, the “hamsin” has “broken” as we 
say here, and we’re back to our usual summer 
boil. 
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Change in Argentina? 


by Jean Jaffe 


S° Juan PERON is down but not out. And for 

the time being he may remain titular head 
of the junta which will remove the rubble 
around the government palace and restore order 
after the aborted mid-June revolt. Thus, Ar- 
gentina will have chalked up another coup, the 
latest in the familiar pattern of Latin America. 
The drama of Argentina’s Strong Man, however, 
is not over. It’s difficult to believe that this man, 
who feasted on absolute power for more than a 
decade and found the taste so heady and sustain- 
ing, will step down and accept his fate. 

The news channels from Buenos Aires are 
still clogged, even with Peron’s shrewd eye re- 
moved. And the news from Uruguay, that pleas- 
ing little democracy across the La Plata River, 
where groups of the navy rebels fled, fails to con- 
stitute a coherent picture of the fall of Juan 
Peron. 

That an upheaval was inevitable was felt by 
observers in Buenos Aires for the past couple of 
years. Not only because of the political miasma 
polluting the atmosphere, but also because it 
was abundantly clear that General Peron had 
reached an impasse in his role as leader and re- 
deemer. The masses of the “shirtless,” the work- 
ers, the widows and orphans to whom he was 
patron saint, were fast becoming disenchanted. 
And many a portrait of Madre Evita and Padre 
Juan was disappearing from kitchen walls when 
no visit from a government official or a Peronista 
neighbor was expected. 

The man who destroyed every trace of lib- 
eralism from the country that in South America 
came closest to European concepts was well 
aware that bread and meat, in which the coun- 
try abounds and which formerly could readily 
be found in refuse barrels, were becoming inac- 
cessible to the very people he wooed and won. 
Inflation was soaring. Peren realized that the 
arrests of leading industrialists on drummed-up 
charges, a potent sop to his people, had boome- 
ranged. Door after door of long-established 
factories, abandoned by the harassed owners, 
were slammed in the faces of the workers. The 
extorted millions, which formerly swelled the 
welfare funds and built the glamorous “castles” 
for labor, ran out. International commerce was 
at a standstill and foreign capital kept away, 
for Peron had kept the solemn promise made by 
his late wife to the people, that Argentina would 
do it alone! Peron, with melodramatic fervor, 


had sworn that he would have his hand cut off 
rather than put his signature to any foreign 
concessions for the country’s oil. The giddiness 
of the promised grandeur had long worn off and 
the President’s power was declining rapidly. 

There was little he could do apparently to 
make bread cheaper and regain his hold on the 
people whom he had groomed to believe that he 
was the hero of Argentina’s rebirth. It was this 
state of frenzied frustration which led him to 
his next gesture and let us hope the last—the 
assault on the Roman Catholic Church in a series 
of cynical and violent strokes. 

It was certainly not the church issue alone 
which spelled Peron’s downfall, though with 
95% of the population Catholic, this was sure 
to break the patience of even the most pious of 
sworn Peronistas. The fury with which he lashed 
out was that of the giant bringing down the 
walls. The Strong Man had overreached him- 
self. 

Peron was very sensitive to opinion abroad, 
and the United States was number one on his 
blacklist of critics. In recent years he received 
foreigners with less bluster than earlier in his 
career, when he had knocked down the statues 
of the heroes of Argentina’s independence and 
of her distinguished academicians. In fact, his 
plea to the foreigner was offered with the humil- 
ity of the prophet who does not expect the blind 
to see and the deaf to hear the great truths of 
his vision. 

Before my interview with President Peron I 
was already familiar with the slogans he had 
concocted as the blueprint for the dazzling 
utopia he promised the people. I saw them in 
text-books of friends’ children. I saw them plast- 
ered all over the country. Bland phrases! Colos- 
sal print! Lavish photography of Peron, of 
course, and of his lady! 

I found a good deal of this “literature” in the 
written answers to the written questions I had 
submitted the day before. The answers were 
waiting for me on the long table in the Presi- 
dent’s room in the Pink Palace. The word Justi- 
cialismo (justice and socialism) stood out bold- 
ly. Paragraph after paragraph was devoted to 
the children whom Peron highlighted constantly. 
And the image of the new Peron-made Argen- 
tine citizen was limned in glory. As for the Jews 
in this country (five out of my sixteen ques- 
tions), there was nothing but gratitude for 
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their contribution to its growing splendor. Is- 
rael, read the President’s answer, was first on his 
itinerary when he would go abroad. As for the 
plethora of Yiddish books published in Argen- 
tina which had truly replaced Warsaw and Vilna 
as the Yiddish publishing hub—the President 


was proud to acknowledge such distinction. 


It was a pleasant enough half-hour: my host 
handsome and urbane; the conversation easy and 
sophisticated. But a strange sick feeling of fore- 
boding came over me despite the courtesy of 
words and manners. 


[N ANY CASE, the Jews could not have been al- 
together surprised at the sharp turn of events. 
For perhaps more than any portion of Argen- 
tina’s eighteen million, the Jews were acutely 
sensitive to the deceptions of the past decade. 
But it was easier and healthier not to dwell on 
what was still quite vivid in their memory, the 
ardent courtship between Peron and Hitler 
which would undoubtedly have flowered into a 
lasting romance, if the latter hadn’t “walked 
out.” Peron shed the association when the Nazi 
breed went out of fashion, and there ensued a 
superficial sense of well-being, but never any 
real inner peace. Yet, with every passing year 
which brought no sign of imminent danger, 
Argentine Jews took assurance. They expanded 
their communal life, broadened the bases for 
Zionist activity, and grew to the stature of the 
second largest and most important community 
after New York in the Diaspora. And there 
were some truly fine gestures on the President’s 
part to give them comfort: he sent a Jew as 
diplomatic envoy to Israel. He issued visas ex 
bloc to a group of fourteen East European refu- 
gee writers and artists who were floundering in 
post-war Europe. He permitted the exit of sub- 
stantial numbers of native-born Jewish youth, 
bound for kibbutz life in Israel. He allowed an 
unlimited number of teachers and propagandists 
from Israel to teach in the Argentine Jewish 
school system and carry on Zionist work. 


The Jews were grateful for such benevolence 
and awoke each morning and ended each day 
with the prayer that the status quo continue. 
Ironically enough, the hope also included Mr. 
Peron’s continuance. For, as I so often gleaned 
from their unspoken words, the Jews felt a 
measure of assurance in Peron’s shrewd appraisal 
of the prevailing climate, rather inauspicious for 
anti-Semitism, since its latest master had col- 
lapsed. What will follow Peron was an anxious 
question. 


Let us hope that the military men who are 
shaping the new government will prove these 
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anxieties and fears unfounded. Perhaps, in time, 


even if Peron does stay on (as is the case at the 
moment of writing) with his powers greatly 


decreased, the hundreds of intellectuals— profes- 
sors, writers, scientists—who were purged by 
Peron, among them many Jews, will be restored 
to their former posts. 

I met many of these displaced intellectuals. 
Cast out from the cultural stream of the coun- 
try, the Jews among them who had helped raise 
the academic level, had written many of the 
text-books, and had brought prominence to Ar- 
gentina’s literature, turned homeward and in- 
ward—back into the ghetto, so to say. I found 
them at desks in Jewish institutions, on the lec- 
ture platform in the Jewish colonies, at black- 
boards in the Jewish schools. 

This is one aspect which makes the Jewish 
picture in Argentina attractive to the Jew from 
North America, particularly to the Yiddish 
speaking Jew; attractive and upon _ second 
thought a bit sad. It’s refreshing for a Yiddish 
writer or journalist from New York to come to 
Buenos Aires and find a compact mass of Jews 
still speaking Yiddish, and Yiddish newspapers 
still full-blooded and significant, reminiscent of 
the American Jewish community thirty and 
forty years ago. A Zionist mass-meeting draws 
tens of thousands without benefit of entertain- 
ment, a phenomenon which has vanished from 
our own midst. A lecture on Sholem Aleichem 
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will draw huge audiences in any city in Argen- 
tina; here we can hope for a few dozen at most. 
The Yiddish theatre in Buenos Aires is stil] 
crowded. Ours is a mere skeleton of its former 
self. And Yiddish books are constantly coming 
off the presses. 

All this is very cheering until one stops to 
consider: true, the process of assimilation js 
much slower in Argentina. A happy thought! 
and a boon for Israel, which incidentally draws 
from Argentina a far greater number of settlers 
and halutzim than from the United States. But 
the realization of an inhospitable cultural at- 
mosphere which shunts the Jew back to his own 
four walls and intensifies every intramural ten- 
dency is oppressive. 

In other words we find in Argentina, as in 
many other communities in Latin America, the 
continuity of the “Shfettel” with all its colors 
and smells, all its throbs and tremors. Pictur- 
esque and piquant to the more sophisticated eye, 
rather good for Israel, but much too reminiscent 
of that brutal truth which we ultimately learned 
in the ghettos of Eastern Europe, where anti- 
Jewish measures had temporarily brought forth 
what was often referred to as “a golden period.” 
This situation is not characteristic of Argentina 
only, nor is it purely a product of Peronism. 
The reasons are more complex and inhere in 
the civilization and culture of the countries that 
derive from Spain and Portugal. 


Colored Immigration in Britain 


by C. C. 


T= RIGHT to enter Britain—a privilege so 

greatly cherished among the homeless and the 
dispossessed—is to be restricted again, or rather, 
this time, “regulated.” For the immigrants 
who now arrive are not aliens but British citi- 
zens—as the Immigration Regulation Bill puts 
it, “British subjects not belonging to the British 
Isles.’ Under this Bill, the Government shall 
have the power to bar any immigrant from the 
Commonwealth if he fails to fulfil three con- 
ditions: good health, good character and ability 
to support himself. 

No such conditions have ever been imposed 
on British citizens by Britain (in contrast to 
other Commonwealth countries), and there is 
some gentle irony in the reflexion that so drastic 
a change should be considered precisely 50 years 
after the first modern Act to bar aliens — the 
Jewish refugees from Czarist persecution. Those 
who now come do not flee from oppression but 
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from the poverty infesting their native West 
Indian islands, especially Jamaica. 

Like Joseph’s brethren travelling to Egypt, 
they hope to find sustenance in what appears to 
them the plenty of Britain, and they are coming 
in thousands. About 10,500 landed in 1954, 
three times as many as in 1953 or ’52, and this 
year many more may arrive. The number i 
not really large, roughly 12 per cent of the total 
immigration into a land of 50 millions. The 
majority of them enjoy a fair reputation too; 








they make little trouble, which is more than | 


some will say of Irish workers, and quite a few 


have the undoubted advantage of being excel- | 


lent cricketers. 

Moreover, Britain’s economic condition is in- 
deed sufficiently sturdy to banish all immediate 
fear of unemployment. There are thousands of 
industrial vacancies; in Birmingham alone some 
40,000, and many firms, including some of the 
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largest in the country, are calling for Jamaican 
workers whom they are willing to train even 
for semi-skilled tasks. In Coventry a trade 
ynion official admitted that “without the em- 
ployment of colored labor, many of our fac- 
tories would not be able to function.” 

Thus these immigrants are fortunate in that 
they are not up against the prejudice which 
usually growls at the newcomer in Britain. Or 
they would be if it were not for the fact that 
they happen to be black. It is the color of their 
skin that is the trouble, and the trouble is made 
more hideous by the fact that the bar is to oper- 
ate against people who, according to the con- 
stitutional theory, are every bit as British as any 
native of the United Kingdom. Many of those 
who sponsor “regulation” will deny the charge, 
just as many sponsors of the Aliens Bill 50 years 
ago disavowed anti-Semitism (some with per- 
fect sincerity, e.g., Arthur James Balfour). But 
this is, notoriously, an issue where sentiment is 
not always in harmony with reason. 


There is at present no appreciable Color Bar 
in this country. Occasionally the cloven hoof 
of prejudice will show. Sad and by no means 
isolated was the story of the Coventry publican 
who barred colored guests from buying drinks 
in two rooms because some of his regular 
“white” customers objected to the absence of 
racial discrimination. So there is now a measure 
of Apartheid in Coventry, and perhaps else- 
where also, though other publicans are known to 
have given an undertaking to practise no such 
discrimination. 

Some firms, too, refuse to employ colored 
British workers, and colored British accountants 
are not everywhere welcome. Even organized 
workers, especially busmen, have shown them- 
selves smitten with the color craze, though their 
lawless whims have so far been promptly re- 
sisted. It is recognized that with the mounting 
immigration a serious responsibility devolves on 
the trade unions: having hitherto sung the 
praises of tolerance, they are now having to face 
the theory in practice. 

It was good to hear from Mr. E. S. Sachs, the 
gallant South African trade unionist (now an 
exile in Britain), that, according to his observa- 
tions, “the overwhelming majority of the British 
people have renounced jingoism and subtle racial 
superiority;” he complimented them on their 
“deep-rooted sense of common decency.” But 
now is the time for witness that virtue is indeed 
more than lack of opportunity. After all, the 
colored population of Britain is negligible, fewer 
than 80,000. There is undoubtedly great force 
in the remark by an official lately retired from 
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the Colonial Service: “For generation after gen- 
eration, ordinary English men and women, 
through the Governments they elected, have 
been ruling the lives of millions of colored peo- 
ple in all parts of the world, and it is only now 
that they are beginning to meet them really 
face to face.” 


It sEEMs opp that the problem should have 

arisen at the very time when the colored peo- 
ple’s British homeland, the West Indies, was 
visited by Princess Margaret. “The ties between 
the Carribean and the Royal Family are strong,” 
the Times wrote with good reason, and it added: 
“The West Indies have always been noted for 
their loyalty to the Crown and for their hospi- 
tality.” Some of the West Indians now in this 
country may wonder how their loyalty and hos- 
pitality is being repaid. 

The father of the “Regulation” bill, Mr. Cyril 
Osborne, a Conservative, sincerely believes that 
unless some action is taken, “we shall have as 
grave a color problem in this country as they 
have in the United States.” While not always 
careful to avoid the demagoguery of harping on 
the “need to keep Britain a white man’s coun- 
try,” he stresses particularly the shortage of 
housing, and the question is asked: what are 
likely to be the feelings of would-be “white” 
tenants who have waited years for a decent 
house, when they see newcomers, no matter 
what their color, taking over whole streets of 
properties? and what will happen if, God forbid, 
a trade depression sets in, causing unemploy- 
ment? Inevitably, too, attention is drawn to 
the East End-like slums where ten colored men 
pay £1 each a week to share a room or 22 live in 
one small house. 

Perhaps, fundamentally, the problem is the 
same as it would be if the people were Welsh or 
Australians or those Poles who remained here 
after the war and who have since been settled 
without much ado. But there is, as often in the 
case of Jews, just that difference which seems 
doomed to confound some of the most emanci- 
pated minds. 

That the settlement of a substantial number 
of colored folk, even fellow-British folk, in 
British towns will create problems, is certain, 
but as certain it is that, unless they plunge into 
the absurdity of Apartheid, “white” Britons 
must by their own efforts conquer the problems. 
Failure to do so—the surrender to unreason and 
the hunt for a scapegoat-——would signify “both 
economic ineptitude and moral defeat,” the 
Economist warned, adding: “It is a dead tree 
that will take no grafts.” 
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A grand battle is joined in the national mind, 
and Jews must not be found laggard in taking 
sides. It is not yet forgotten that Britain, the 
first power to do justice to the Jews, was also 
the first to dispense some justice to the Negro. 
In the days of the Reform Bill, 120 years ago, 
she outlawed the slave trade, and across nearly 
two centuries now ring the famous words of 
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Lord Justice Mansfield: “The air of England 
has long been too pure for a slave, and every 
man is free who breathes it. Every man who 
comes into England is entitled to the protection 


of English law, whatever oppression he may | 


heretofore have suffered, and whatever may be 
the color of his skin.” 


Two Sodas 


by Jacob 


WOKE in the darkness. I could hear the sleep- 

breathing of my mother and brothers and 
the ticking of the clock. I could smell the new 
leather of the luggage which stood packed for 
the journey we would begin early in the morn- 
ing. 

We were going to America. My father who 
was a rabbi had preceded us, was now the head 
of a congregation there, and had sent for us. 
Life was better in America than in Poland or 
anywhere else—everybody said so. That was why 
my father had gone there to establish himself 
and then send for us. There was another reason: 
America would be especially good for me. 

When I was four years old I had started 
losing my sight as a result of scarlet fever and 
complications, and now at seven I could see 
only light and occasionally colors and shadows. 
The doctors in Poland could do nothing for me, 
but in America, the land of miracles, the doctors 
would restore my sight. 

Lots of people, including my father, had told 
me that I would see again in America, but once 
I overheard my father tell my mother something 
quite different. I was in another room and he 
did not know that I was listening. He said that 
perhaps the doctors in America would not be 
able to help me but that America would still be 
good for me because it had the best schools for 
the blind. My mother wept and so did I, and I 
began to wish that we would never go away 
from our home town. 

That night, when I lay awake awaiting the 
morning and the commencement of our journey, 
I was most loath to leave. I did not want to 
leave the familiar streets and alleys of my home 
town, streets and alleys through which I could 
find my way as easily as if I could see. I did 
not want to leave the sweet-scented country- 
side and the pond and the outdoor market, full 
of noise and smells and excitement and where 
one could buy anything from a celluloid comb 


Twersky 


to a live turkey. I did not want to go away from 
the people who knew me—the shopkeepers, the 
droshky-drivers and others—I did not want to 
go away from them and find myself among 
strangers. And I did not want to leave behind 
the boys who were my friends. 

Would I ever have any friends in America? 
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Or would everyone there just pity me or make 
fun of me? Would I ever learn to get around | 
alone there, instead of being led, like the old | 
blind man in our neighborhood? 

I knew it hurt my mother, too, to go aw, | 
even though she wanted to go. She had wept | 
earlier in the day when our relatives and friends 
had come to us to say good-by and tell us again | 
that we were lucky to be going to such a mar- | 
velous land as America. I wished my father had | 
never thought of going to America. 

It seemed that the clock began to tick more | 
loudly in the stillness. I wondered if we were 
leaving the clock behind for one of our relatives 
to take. The bed I was lying in was promised 
to someone. I told myself that only what was 
packed in the luggage and the clothes we would 
put on shortly after dawn still belonged to us. 
The apartment we were in was no longer our 
home. I felt that the journey had already begun, 
and my sadness increased. 


N THE MORNING some of our relatives saw ws 
into a droshky, and we drove to the railroad | 
station and took the train to Warsaw. My mo- 
ther had a cousin in Warsaw, and we stayed at 
his home while our papers to go to America weft 
cleared. That took several days and many visits 
to the American Consulate. 

The home of my mother’s cousin interested | 
me very much. It was different from the home 
in my town. Instead of kerosene lamps, it had 
strange lamps that could be turned on or off 
by clicking a switch on the wall. I finally de-| 
cided they worked by batteries, like flashlights. 
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The stove was strange, too; it did not burn wood 
or coal but a foul-smelling stuff called gas. I 
was told not to touch the little handles that 
turned on the gas, but I found it exciting to 
sneak into the kitchen and release the gas for a 
while. I also liked to turn the water faucets on, 
always thinking of the zinc barrel at home that 
the water-carrier filled daily. But most amazing 
was the toilet-—no privy in the yard but a little 

















room right in the apartment, with a box of thin 
sheets of paper on the wall and a chain to pull 
for flushing. I went often into the little room 
just to throw the paper into the bowl and pull 
the chain. 

One afternoon my mother, who had gone to 
the Consulate alone, returned weeping. The 
cousin’s wife and children and my brothers and 
I gathered around her. We were all alarmed and 
clamored to know what was the matter. 

“They won’t let him go! They say he can’t 
go!” 

“What are you talking about?” the cousin’s 
wife demanded of my mother. 

“At the Consulate. They say my child can’t 
go to America because he can’t see.” 

My mother sobbed and drew me to her. I was 
afraid that she and my brothers would go with- 
out me, that I would be left with some relative, 
maybe the cousin. 

“Don’t leave me behind! You won’t, will you, 
Mamma?” 

“No, no, dear, of course not. Ssh!” 

She continued to hold me close. I felt how 
terribly disappointed she was. I did not under- 
stand why I could not go to America on account 
of my blindness, but I felt deeply ashamed that 
I was blind. 

The cousin’s wife was trying to soothe my 
mother, assuring her that all would be well. 

“There’s nothing to do but go back home,” 
my mother said. She was silent for a moment, 
then added: ‘Yes, there is something to do. Why 
didn’t I think of it before? I’m going back to 
the Consulate right now and he’s coming with 
me. How could those officials turn him down 
if they saw him?” 

At the Consulate I stood shyly beside my 
mother while she pleaded with the officials. One 
of them put his hand on my shoulder. 

“You want to go to America, do you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Madam,” he said to my mother, “we can 
permit him to go to Ellis Island. If a bond is 
posted in America guaranteeing that he will not 
be a burden on the state, he may be allowed to 
enter.” 

My mother thanked the official and kissed me. 
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I could feel that she was very happy and I be- 
lieved that everything would be all right. 


WE err Warsaw for Danzig where we lived 

a number of days in a compound with other 
emigrants. We had to submit to repeated physi- 
cal examinations and scalding shower-baths. My 
mother complained that we were being treated 
like prisoners and lepers. She said the uncleanest 
of the emigrants were cleaner than the officials, 
and I pictured the officials as dirty indeed. 

Finally, we embarked on a small vessel at Dan- 
zig that would take us to England. I roamed 
about the ship with my brothers or by myself. 
I liked to stand at the rail and feel the wind and 
spray in my face and rock to the motion of the 
deck under me. I also liked to climb the ladders 
to the deck above. 

Once, as I started up a ladder, a man shouted 
at me and took hold of me. Infuriated at being 
restrained by a stranger, I kicked at him with 
all my might. My mother ran up and shook me. 

“I’m sorry,” she said to the man. “He didn’t 
mean to do that. Please excuse him, sir.” 

“He'll get hurt climbing about,” the man 
said. “A blind boy shouldn’t be running about 
as he does. Why don’t you watch him?” 

“IT try. But the only thing that would really 
help with him would be to tie him up.” 

“Keep an eye on him,” the man said, and 
walked away. 

“Do you know whom you kicked, you little 
wild animal?” my mother said. “It was the 
captain of the ship.” 

When the ship reached England, we transfer- 
red to the big liner that would take us to New 
York. I roamed about the liner every time I 
could escape from my mother. I made friends 
with some of the sailors. When the liner docked 
in New York, my father came on board. We 
pushed through the crowd on deck to meet him 
as he came toward us. I thought of his red beard 
and of how he used to tie my shoelaces for me 
when I was too young to do it myself. We hug- 
ged him and he hugged us and asked us countless 
questions about ourselves and the trip. 

We could not go with him to our new home: 
we had to go to Ellis Island. A boat took us to 
the island. As I sat, seeing shadows on the water 
and hearing the whistles of many ships, I became 
afraid again that things would not go well, that 
I would not be allowed to enter America and 
that I would be sent back alone. 

Ellis Island seemed even more of a prison than 
the compound at Danzig. Much of the day we 
spent sitting on a bench in a large stone-floored 
room crowded with others who wanted to enter 
America. We had to line up with the others 
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when we went into the dining-room for meals, 
and we had to line up before we could go up- 
stairs to our beds. In bed the whistles of the ships 
in the harbor kept me awake. Some of the whis- 
tles were shrill, others booming, all mournful. 
But after a few days my father came for us— 
everything was all right at last; I could enter 
America. The sun was bright and hot in the 
cab as we drove to our new home in Brooklyn. 
The noise of the traffic frightened me, and I 
began to be homesick for all that I had left be- 
hind in Poland. I became convinced that every- 
thing in this new land was strange, that nothing 
in it was quite like what I had known in Poland. 
Though I was with my reunited family, I pre- 
sently felt lonelier than ever before in my life. 


UR NEW HOME was a two-story house, with 

a small synagogue on the ground floor and 
the living quarters above. Upstairs, we sat down 
to a meal that one of the women of my father’s 
congregation had prepared for us—an American 
meal to introduce us properly to America, she 
said. I did not eat much; I hardly touched at 
all the corn on the cob and sweet potatoes, since 
such food was entirely new to me. 

After the meal I wandered down to the syna- 
gogue. It smelled as a synagogue was supposed 
to smell: of candles and snuff and old books. 
But ina moment I grew aware of a strange smell 
for a synagogue, the smell of fresh tobacco, and 
I also heard a peculiar soft cranking. I moved 
toward the sound and drew up at a table that 
was warm with sunlight as I touched it. I sensed 
the presence of someone sitting at the table and 
heard the soft cranking continue steadily. 

“What are you doing?” I said. 

“Rolling cigarettes with a little machine,” a 
man answered. “Here—feel how firm they are.” 

I took the cigarettes he offered me, examined 
them, then put them down on the table. 

“They’re pretty firm,” I said. “My father 
didn’t smoke in Poland but now he does.” 

“T want to roll cigarettes for him, but he 
insists on buying his at the store.” 

The man lit a cigarette, smoked and coughed. 

“A friend of mine and I,” I said, “once made 
cigarettes out of crumbled-up leaves and pieces 
of newspaper. The cigarettes made us cough 
terribly. Why do you smoke if it makes you 
cough?” 

“T had a bit of consumption once,” the man 
said. “I still have a very slight touch of it. Don’t 
be afraid—it’s not at all catching now. I suppose 
it’s the very slight touch of consumption that I 
still have that makes me cough sometimes when 
I smoke.” 

“Well, why do you smoke then?” 
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“Why? Because I like to. Feel this new batch 
I’ve made. You'll find them firmer, I believe” 

I took the new batch of cigarettes. I could 
hear boys shouting in the street and the rattle 
of a tin can over the sidewalk. I remembered 
how my friends and I kicked a tin can in my 
home town. I would locate the can by listening 
to its rattle. I put the cigarettes down on the 


table. I liked this man—he reminded me of the| 


shopkeepers in my home town—but I wanted to 
go out into the street now. 

“This new batch really is firmer,” I said. “] 
think I'll go out for some fresh air now. Good- 
by.” 
“Good-by.” 

I went to the door of the synagogue and down 
the few steps to the street. I stood listening to 
the boys as they shouted in English, their strange 
language. I became frightened of them. I groped 
along the front of the house and turned into 
the alley at its side. But I did not go into the 
alley. The alley, too, suddenly frightened me. 
I stood in the alley and leaned against the house, 
thinking of all the things I could do if I were 
back in my home town. 

Shortly, I heard a cat mew, and I turned to- 
ward it. The cat came closer, mewing. 

“Here, little cat,” I called. “Come here, pret- 
ty little cat.” 

It came up to me, as though I had food to 
give it. I bent down and touched it, its warm 


softness, its vibrant throat, its stiff whiskers, I | 
strained my eyes looking at it and could make | 


out some of its white and black. 

Why, this cat was exactly like the cats in my 
home town! This was the most amazing thing I 
had come across since starting for America. 

I felt greatly relieved. I held the cat and cares- 
sed it. I was still caressing the cat when Henry, 
my older brother, came out of the house, calling 
me. I answered and he came into the alley. 

“Let’s go to the store for a soda,” he said. 
“Papa gave me the money.” 


In the store on the corner we sat on stools | 


whose tops could revolve. Henry ordered rasp- 
berry soda in Yiddish. Raspberry was our favor- 
ite, and I found out that here in America it 
tasted just as good as in Poland. I finished my 
soda to the last drop. 

“Do you want another?” Henry said. 

“Another soda!” 

I did not believe I had heard rightly. 

“Sure,” Henry said. ““We’re in America now.” 

While the man behind the counter fixed us 
each another soda, I kept revolving on my stool. 
I drank the second soda slowly, lingering over 
the taste. The bubbles tickled my nose. I felt 


very happy. 
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Understanding Judaism 
by MorpeEcal S. CHERTOFF 


Guideposts in Modern Judaism by 
Jacob B. Agus. Bloch Publishing 
Co., $4.50. 


[Ts aLways refreshing to come 

upon expressions of religious in- 
dependence, such as to be found in 
Dr. Agus’ discussion of modern 
Judaism and its problems: 

For the Jewish reader, it is impor- 
tant to realize the profound gulf that 
yawns between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian traditions, even when the two 
patterns of thought and feeling are 
not acepted in a fundamentalist spirit. 
The differences do not consist merely 
of so many dogmas, so many practices, 
so many varying sets of symbols. The 
two traditions belong to the same 
historical field of culture and they are 
equally subject to the challenge of 
the same modern ideas and forces. 
Yet, they embody different modes of 
interpreting the highest insights of 
human life, its character and its des- 
tiny. And these modes predetermine 
the conclusions of the authentic rep- 
resentatives of the two traditions, 
when they set out to explore the mys- 
tery of existence. 

Here is no tedious repetition of 
unfounded shiboleths; no pathetic 
insistence that we Jews are not 
“really” different from the Chris- 
tians; no intellectually dishonest 
mouthing of platitudes equating 
the goals of all western religions. 
But Dr. Agus cannot let well 
enough alone. He must go on to 
say that “Judaism and Christianity 
are mutually supplementary tradi- 
tions...” Are they ? Do we, then, 
see Judaism in the same light our 
Christian neighbors do, as requir- 
ing supplementation? Informed 
ews can accept neither the Chris- 
tian approach to the Torah as re- 
quiring “supplementation” by a 
“New Testament,” nor the Chris- 
tian approach to the history of 
Judaism as merely the primitive 
forerunner of Christianity. Juda- 
im and Christianity, according to 
Dr. Agus, stress “the opposite ends 
of the same experience. When the 
human soul, in its yearning for 
God reaches the mysterious outer 
limits of its being, transcending in 
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an ineffable moment the bound- 
aries of its conscious existence, we 
have the living core of religion, 
the incomprehensible encounter 
between man and God.” Religion 
as such may have begun in the 
heart of the individual, although 
this is pure speculation; it is cer- 
tainly not the history of Judaism. 
Judaism may best be characterized 
as the corporate experience of the 
Jewish people as seen from the 
point of view of a particular re- 
lationship to God. As Mordecai 
M. Kaplan pointed out years ago, 
in his “The Meaning of God in 
Modern Jewish Religion,” ‘The 
civilization of the Jewish people 
... has... been the matrix of the 
ideas and practices by means of 
which the Jew expressed his rela- 
tionship to God. All the compo- 
nents of that civilization, namely, 
language, literature, social norms 
and folkways of the arts, have al- 
ways entered into every texture 
of the Jewish religion. We can no 
longer think of that religion apart 
from them than we can think of 
the soul or personality of any hu- 
man being without reference to his 
appearance, voice, acts and words.” 

Dr. Agus himself writes: 

Manifestly, neither enslavement in 
Egypt, nor liberation from it, was, in 
itself, capable of conditioning people 
to love the stranger, to respect the 
slave, to observe the Sabbath as a day 
of rest for all laborers, and to hold 
no Egyptian in contempt. History re- 
cords entirely contrary reactions to 
similar experiences. The suffering of 
Israel was not unique in ancient times, 
but the prophetic insights and ideals, 
in the light of which the travail of 
Israel was interpreted (our italics) 
constituted a new and challenging re- 
velation of the Divine Will. 

The focus of the Jewish religion, 
then, would seem to be the Jewish 
people’s understanding of their 
own history, and not the “en- 
counter between man and God.” 
The prophets in whose name a 
bewildering variety of Judaisms 
have been posited, were far more 
concerned with the details of day 
to day living, with the secular 
experiences of the Jewish indivi- 
duals and the Jewish group, than 
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they ever were with such “en- 
counters”. And our author makes 
matters worse in saying that “we 
can only know the Divine in man, 
not the Divine in His own numin- 
ous being.” By his definition, he 
would exclude the overwhelming 
majority of mankind from enjoy- 
ing a religious experience: how 
many of us have had, or can anti- 
cipate, such encounters? And if 
such encounters are possible, we 
should be able to know “the 
Divine in His own numinous 
being.” Our “authentic represent- 
atives” would readily agree, how- 
ever, that we simply cannot know 
Him; they would be put off by 
the pantheistic overtones of “the 
Divine in man,” barring a very 
careful definition of just what Dr. 
Agus means by the phrase. They 
would also have a good deal of dif- 
ficulty squaring Dr. Agus’ concept 
of a personal god with this panthe- 
istic note. 

Nor is Dr. Agus likely to win 
acceptance for his characterization 
of Christian religion, either. Nie- 
buhr, certainly, would take excep- 
tion to the statement that for the 
Christian, “religion says ‘no’, with 
lightning and thunder, not only 
to man’s lower nature, but to his 
best insights as well—to his glimp- 
ses of rationality, his cognition of 
the moral laws, his perception of 
beauty and his endeavors to build 
the kingdom of God on earth.” 
In fact, such a denial is not at all 
reconcilable to Dr. Agus’ own 
very apt observation that the 
“American Churches are short on 
metaphysics and long on _ social 
service.” 

Dr. Agus has much to say about 
the Conservative Movement, not 
only in the first section of his book 
but in what we might call the re- 
print section—devoted as it is al- 
most completely to the presenta- 
tion of articles and reviews which 
have appeared in various publica- 
tions. His summary seems a fair 
statement not only of what the 
bulk of Conservative rabbis be- 
lieve and preach, but of what is 
generally accepted among the Con- 
servative laity: “a personal con- 
ception of the Deity, the unique 
historical position of Israel as the 
people of revelation, the recogni- 
tion of the totality of the tradi- 
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gif is unduly careless. He has 
permitted himself, too, to fall into 
a surprising semantic trap: “the 
trite remark of Hamlet” was not 
trite when Hamlet made it, but 
has become so only through usage. 
stylistically, Dr. Agus’ presenta- 
tion is marred by a form of prose 
which might best be characterized 
as an unhappy blend of “sermon- 
ese” and religious cliches. 


But there is a far more serious 
objection to be made: it is in the 
matter of approach to the whole 
question of Jewish life in America. 
Dr. Agus, of course, is all for it— 
asa rabbi in the active ministry 
he could hardly be a “‘shollel hago- 
lah,” a negator of the (possibility 
or value of) Diaspora commun- 
ities. What this review takes issue 
with is the handling of the “‘crea- 
tive minority” concept. 

A “creative minority” is, first, a 
minority that senses its underlying 
and essential unity with the general 
population, even as it is conscious of 
its own distinguishing attributes . . . 
Distinctive as our history and tradi- 
tion are, they yet constitute a vital 
part of the realm of ideas and ex- 
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perience upon which American civili- 
zation is based. Thus we are part of 
Christian culture, though apart from 
it; and, even as we cherish and culti- 
vate our own specific heritage, we 
must not ignore the massive historical 
reality, the ‘Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion”, which forms the spiritual sub- 
stratum of Western civilization.” 
This is dangerous stuff. Our 
history and tradition simply do not 
“constitute a vital part...” of the 
base of the American culture. 
Only a part of our tradition—and 
that in a greatly altered form— 
has been incorporated into that 
culture. And whatever else we are, 
we are certainly not part of Chris- 
tian culture. How much of a share 
we are permitted in that fine- 
sounding phrase, ‘‘Judeo-Chris- 
tian” tradition, I don’t know, but 
the insight of the poet seems far 
more relevant in this context than 
the lucubrations of the essayist: it 
was Zalman Shneor, in his ‘“To the 
Strains of the Mandolin,” who 
complained of the usurpation of 
Jewish ideals and values—and even 
heroes by the Gentile world, which 
then excluded the Jew from even 
4 minor portion in his own crea- 
tions. But let us read further: 
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Secondly, a “creative minority” 
evolves new values for the general 
community, of which it is a part, 
out of the peculiar circumstances 
which set it apart. While not officious- 
ly seeking to lead or teach or preach, 
it expands the cultural horizons of 
the whole community by developing 
the implications of its unique position. 
In this sense the Jewish community, 
by faithfully tracing out the inner 
logic of itc traditions and developing 
the implicit truths of its peculiar 
status, might unfold fresh insights 
for the guidance of the entire Ameri- 
can nation. 

Thirdly, a “creative minority” is 
value-centered and oriented to the 
future. Neither exhausted by the 
elemental struggle for bare survival 
nor overcome by the great glory of 
the past, its face is turned toward the 
sunlight of spiritual growth. It re- 
fuses either to chafe vainly against 
the boundaries that enclose it or to 
look above them with Olympian de- 
tachment as if they did not exist. 


Here we have it, then. A min- 
ority has a “right” to exist as long 
as it is creative, as long as it con- 
tributes something specific to the 
“host” group. With such an ap- 
proach, we shall be constantly 


counting the number of scientists, 
statesmen, engineers, doctors, etc., 
which we have “contributed” to 
the American scene and in so do- 
ing deny the very basis of true 
democracy: the right to exist re- 
gardless of whether one has some- 
thing distinctive to contribute or 
not. 

The Jews, like any other group, 
have a right to live as Jews regard- 
less of whether we make a contri- 
bution or not, just as the indivi- 
dual has the right to live, regard- 
less of his contribution to society. 
Whether he makes that contribu- 
tion or not is something between 
himself and his conscience; per- 
haps only by making it can he get 
the most out of life, but he need 
not make it to justify his existence. 

I have quoted Dr. Agus’ handl- 
ing of the “creative minority” 
concept at length because while 
he uses a term introduced by 
Toynbee he uses it in his own way 
and with a meaning he himself 
assigns to it, thus tending to con- 
fuse those who are familiar with 
the term as originally used by 
Toynbee himself. While Dr. Agus 
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may very well have a right to the 
use of the term, one might ag 
whether, for the sake of clarity, 
too, it might not have been bette, 
to coin a new one. For the sake of 
clarity, too, he might have defined 
what he means by “‘value-centered 
and oriented to the future:” every 
group is “value-centered” in that 
to retain its character as a group it 
must have certain values. At the 
same time, no group lives for the 
moment but has a program which, 
by definition, requires that it be 
“oriented to the future.” What, 
then, is this “creative minority” 
in Dr. Agus’ usage, but a semantic 
blur? 

Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan insists 
that “Jews will never extricate 
themselves from their spiritual dif- 
ficulties unless they have the cour- 
age to accept fully and frankly 
the element of ‘Other-ness’ in- 
volved in their being Jews, and 
base their efforts as Jews upon an 
honest recognition of its true char- 


acter . . . Judaism possesses the | 


perogative of being justly an end 
in itself. It does not have to vali- 
date its existence on purely ratio- 
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\ 
to the | nal grounds; that is to say, on the 
1t ak | ground of being an indispensable 
larity, | means to some universal good.” 
better! Let us have more analyses of 
ake of | Judaism, but always in Jewish 
efined | terms. The criterion must be not 
tered | whether we as a minority are cre- 
every | ative, but whether we are being 
1 that | true to our own tradition. To de- 
up it} termine that, we must know our 
t the! tradition, and with all its faults 
rt the} Dr. Agus’ book does add to that 
rhich, | knowledge. 
it be 
V hat, 
rity” | Ben Hecht and the Facts 
antic by M. Z. Frank 





nsists | A Child of the Century. The 





‘icate} Autobiography of Ben Hecht. 
dif-} Simon & Schuster, $5.00. 

our- 

nkly|} “7 HavE A THEORY about this 
/in- beginning of sex”, says Ben 
and} Hecht early in his opus (p. 40). 
n an} The theory is not particularly pro- 
har- | found or original and is hardly 
the | worth quoting. What is unique 
end } about this theory of Ben Hecht’s 
| is that he qualifies it: “This may 
itio- 


or may not be the fact of the 
case”, On subjects in which his 
experience, his studies and his in- 
terests are far less extensive, Ben 
Hecht pontificates with definitive 
omniscience. Thus, he is an author- 
ity on political economy and tax- 
ation (p. 159); on the German 
Revolution of 1918 (pp. 269— 
319); on the Marshall Plan (p. 
| 323); on posterity’s judgment of 
| Westbrook Pegler (p. 386); and, 
needless to say, on that whole 
tangled web of history, geography, 





t 








military science, economics and 
national psychology, which de- 
termine the destiny of the Jewish 
people in its ancestral land. He is 
quite certain that if only the Ha- 
ganah, the Jewish Agency and the 
rest of the scoundrels had not 
gummed up the works, we would 
today have a “Hebrew nation... 
room for cattle and grain. . 
cities... freight yards. . . ancient 
capital revived .. . space for indus- 
try and destiny.” 

But since all these villains in- 
sisted on intervening, we have 
only “a beach head called Israel, 
to which the Jews could cling, as 
they have always clung, like casta- 
ways.” 
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But Ben Hecht’s big book deals 
more with facts than with opin- 
ions. Some of those facts are 
rather hard to believe. 

Early in the 1920’s, when Ben 
Hecht was editor of the Literary 
Times in Chicago, Stanislavsky 
and the Moscow Art Theatre came 
to town and gave a performance 
of Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Kara- 
mazov. Ben Hecht was not only 
bored with the performance, he 
was annoyed with the audience for 
showing enthusiasm. 

And so he asked Rose Caylor 
to write a review in the Russian 
language, to be printed on the 
front page. By some fluke, the 
type set up by a Russian printer 
slid to the floor and the lines were 
mixed up. The scrambled lines 
were printed and “received more 
congratulatory letters from our 
readers than any other feature in 
the issue. Not one of the scores of 
reader communiqués mentioned 
the fact that the review was 
scrambled beyond all intelligibili- 
ty” (p. 327). 

Just imagine in all of Chicago, 
not one Jew with a knowledge of 
Russian taking the trouble to call 
the editor’s attention to the unin- 
telligibility of the review! 

Ben Hecht’s annoyance with 
complexities beyond his moral and 
intellectual horizon is real. His 
way of vindicating his wounded 
ego is make-believe. Here we have 
the clue to many things in the 
book; to his snarls and vilifications 
directed at the Zionist movement, 
and Jewish leadership in Israel and 
in America. 

Ben Hecht has a way with facts 
even when they are apparently 
trivial and when their more accu- 
rate presentation would not put 
him at a disadvantage in an argu- 
ment. 

What has he got to gain from 
making General Allenby and the 
Jewish Legion serving under him 
“cross the Red Sea” (p. 541) be- 
fore the Palestine campaign of 
1917? Why should the Jewish 
Frontier be represented as a week- 
ly (p. 548)? Why place the town 
of Podbrodz (whose spelling is 
Polish) in Czechoslovakia and why 
make the ruble the currency of 
Czechoslovakia (p. 561)? 

The Yeshiva College is placed 


in Brooklyn (p. 558), and the 
notorious order by General Sir 
Evelyn Barker to the British troops 
to hit the Jews in their pockets is 
attributed by Ben Hecht (p. 601) 
to Bevin — who said worse things 
but not this one. 

The Congress Weekly becomes 
the American Congress Monthly 
(p. 552) and—now we are enter- 
ing the realm of misrepresentation 
with a motive—Ben Hecht did 
not read the attacks on him in 
that magazine, because of his in- 
ability to read Yiddish! 

By now the reader ought to be 
ready for the startling discovery 
that “The Irgun took Jaffa. The 
Jewish Agency politicians offered 
to give it back” (p. 604). 

The above two sentences de- 
serve some analysis. There is a 
small grain of truth in each of 
them—provided one stretches the 
meaning of words far enough. 

This reviewer was in Palestine 
between April 4 and May 21 
(when it was already Israel) and 
witnessed the events. 

The Haganah took Haifa on 
April 21 or 22, two days before 
Passover. The Irgun had nothing 
to do with it. The action had been 
in the making for months and the 
Jewish Agency was kept posted 
on all developments. It was neces- 
sary to make sure that the Haga- 
nah would not be faced with the 
necessity of fighting both the 
Arabs and the British at the same 
time and that the action was swift 
and effective, with a minimum loss 
of lives. 

The situation in Tel-Aviv was 
not as bad as in Haifa before the 
battle, because in Haifa Jewish 
and Arab districts were scattered 
and interspersed and the Jews 
could not retreat to a safe zone. 
Tel-Aviv, entirely inhabited by 
Jews, was subjected to sniping 
from nearby Jaffa. The most ex- 
posed neighborhoods were evacu- 
ated and the soldiers of the two 
cities exchanged fire daily. For 
reasons they did not deem neces- 
sary to publicize, the leaders of the 
Haganah did not think the time 
had come to attempt the capture 
of Jaffa. 

Tel-Aviv, however, unlike Hai- 
fa, had a strong Irgun force and a 
strong Sternist force. After the 
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battle of Haifa these became rest. 
ive. Part of the public sided with 
them and demanded an attack on 
Jaffa. The afternoon tabloid May. 
riv voiced such views. 

On the first day of Passover 
the Irgun, disregarding the urg. 
ings of the Haganah for patience, 
attacked Jaffa and was beaten of, 
The Haganah was now compelled 


to revise its time-table and, afte | 


a few days’ preparation, attacked 
Jaffa and captured it on the last 
day of Passover. 

All this was some weeks before 
May 15. The British had not yet 
withdrawn. The Palestine War was 
still in its informal, partisan stages, 


Not a single regular Arab army} 


had as yet invaded the country, 
There was still hope of averting a 
large-scale war through some deal 
with King Abdullah (who sub- 
sequently told Golda Myerson 
that he was helpless and was forced 
to launch the attack). Some Zion- 


ist leaders still hoped that the | 


United Nations would try to bring 
about the implementation of the 
resolution of November 29, 1947 
without a major war. Since, by 
the terms of the United Nations 
resolution, Jaffa was to be an Arab 
enclave and part of the proposed 


Arab state, the leaders of the Jew- | 


ish Agency still expected to turn 


over Jaffa to the Arabs—but only | 


after the hostilities. No one ex- 
pected to “give it back” to Arab 
military control. (It was not un- 
til May 9 that Israel Galili, then 
head of the Haganah, proclaimed 
at the meeting of the First Natio- 
nal Loan in the Habimah Theatre: 
“We will respect these decisions 
only if the world respects them.”) 

So much for the facts. Inter- 
pretations may differ. Apologists 
for the Irgun may argue that if 
the Irgun had not forced the hands 
of the Haganah on the first day 
of Passover, snipers from Jaffa 
would still be shooting at Tel-Aviv 
in 1955. But the leaders of the 
Haganah and the Jewish Agency 
drew a different lesson from the 
Jaffa episode and from others with 
which I am less directly familiar: 
that the Irgun forces could not be 
relied on for the type of fighting 
which required a different mental- 
ity and different methods from 
those of terrorist acts. 
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For several years Ben Hecht was 
the chief spokesman for the Irgun 
in America. His indignation at the 
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i ment and the tasks that lie ahead. This can be 
| done by acquiring the SHEKEL — the time- 
' honored symbol of Jewish responsibility. 


European catastrophe and at the 
callous attitude of the world was 
real and sincere; his devotion to 
the cause was unquestionable. He 
served it with talent and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, not with- 
out some good. It was, of course, 
all within the limited orbit of Ben 
Hecht’s moral and _ intellectual 
horizon. But we need not go into 
that any more than we already 
have touched upon above. 

What we are concerned with 
here are facts and Ben Hecht’s 
treatment of the facts. 

When the Irgun representatives 
--the Peter Bergson group--opened 
up shop, the wide public to which 
they addressed their appeals did 
not know that the Jews of Pales- 
tine had a democratically elected 
leadership; that the British, despite 
all their repressive measures, did 
not silence the Jewish leadership 
and left it a wide margin of auto- 
nomy; that the Zionist movement, 
led by Ben-Gurion, had pledged 
itself to strive for a Jewish com- 
monwealth; that Ben-Gurion was 
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already carefully preparing for the 
armed Arab attack, which he 
thought likely; that unpublicized 
running of the British blockade 
was carried on on a wide scale by 
the Zionist movement; that many 
American Jews were quictly help- 
ing that effort, etc. 

Into this void of ignorance the 
Bergson group stepped and pro- 
claimed itself the only Jewish 
leadership in Palestine, the only 
saviors of Jews from Europe, etc. 
Once the public gradually learned 
the facts, the Irgun shifted its mis- 
representations to other fields. 
Some Irgunists and Irgun sympa- 
thizers felt that since Zionist lead- 
ership had turned out better than 
they expected, there was nothing 
more for them to do. 

But Ben Hecht, in 1954, still 
peddles the stories frozen in his 
mind in 1944. What is more, he 
offers most of them in an even 
crasser version than the one-time 
propaganda of the Peter Bergson 
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JEWIsH FRONTRR 


In The Labor Zionist View 


Recrudescence of the 
American Jewish Committee 


It is about a decade since the 
American Jewish Committee en- 
tered upon a new phase of its exist- 
ence when it decided to leave the 
American Jewish Conference. Only 
the future historian may possibly 
be able to determine whether the 
Committee’s difference of opinion 
with the Conference was really 
grave enough to account for the 
secession, or if quite other consid- 
erations were responsible. In any 
case the State of Israel, though as 
an abstract idea it caused the Com- 
mittee to break Jewish unity, once 
it became a fact was warmly wel- 
comed and supported by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee. But hav- 
ing gone into secession, the Com- 
mittee kept itself apart even after 
it had lost its reason for separation. 


Separation can become a habit. 
The Committee is generally fond 
of impartial, scientific, expert sur- 
veys; but one such survey which 
it received with chilly disapproval 
was the well-known Maclver Re- 
port, finding no reason why the 
Committee should conduct sepa- 
rate anti-anti-Semitic activities du- 
plicating those of other agencies. 
The Committee continued to do 
the same thing everyone else was 
doing in this field — but (toge- 
ther with the Anti-Defamation 
League) to do it separately and to 
appeal to the community separate- 
ly for funds. The only ideological 
justification the Committee was 
able to advance for its position was 
that American Jewry had had a 
different history from other Jew- 
ries and had grown up disorgan- 
ized. 


Something similar happened in 
the Committee’s “overseas” activ- 
ity. If the Committee had any 
ideology at all, it certainly cen- 
tered on the belief that Jews should 
only be organized (if at all) na- 
tionally, never internationally. To 
organize internationally raised the 


spectre of Jews as a world people, 
when in fact Jews were tied to each 
other only by the bonds of co-re- 
ligious sympathy. But, on the 
other hand, one of the main fields 
of the Committee’s traditional ac- 
tivity was political intercession on 
behalf of Jews overseas. The Unit- 
ed Nations provided an arena for 
such activity from which the Com- 
mittee did not care to absent itself. 
But the UN allowed non-govern- 
mental bodies to participate in its 
deliberations in a certain capacity 
only if they were international. Re- 
gardless of ideology, therefore, the 
Committee joined the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association of Britain and the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle in a 
new international body, the Con- 
sultative Council of Jewish Organ- 
izations, in order to have access to 


the UN. 


The views represented by the 
Committee on international issues 
cannot be said to have differed es- 
sentially, let us say, from those of 
the World Jewish Congress. On 
the International Bill of Rights, 
the question of German restitution, 
and on all other major points they 
had the same aims and ideas, they 
acted in concert, and sometimes — 
as in the restitution negotiations 
with Germany and Austria — they 
acted in union. At other times — 
at the recent Washington confe- 
rence of Jewish organizations re- 
garding U. S. policy to Israel — 
the Committeée preferred to remain 
absent. In any event, there was 
hardly any greater — and perhaps 
even less — truly ideological dif- 
ference apparent between the 
Committee and all other Jews on 
international than there was on 
domestic Jewish problems. The dif- 
ferences of stress and nuance could 
have been fully and easily expressed 
in a democratic organization en- 
compassing all Jews. 

Recently, however, one notes a 
change. Apparently the Commit- 
tee senses a need for a separate ide- 
ology to go with its organizational 
separatism. The first indication 
was the quite transparent attempt 
by Committee spokesmen to un- 
derscore with delicate hints that 


they have a different view from 
Israelis and Zionists about, let 
say, North Africa. Not that there 
is any outright disagreement, you 
understand. But they would like 
you to note that the Zionists may 
be a leetle bit precipitate and 
wrong-headed in their stress on 
Jewish emigration from Morocco 


or Tunis. After all, a more bal- | 
anced and safer view, and one les 


determined by the need for hys. 
teria to bolster up UJA contribu- 
tions, don’t you know .. . We have 
heard such soft suggestions in New 
York for quite a while; and now 
the conference of the Committee, 
the Anglo-Jewish Association, and 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
has conducted its discussions and 
formulated its resolutions in just 
this spirit. 

Perhaps even more revealing is 
the “new program emphasis” 
adopted by the AJC Executive 
Board after a “searching analysis” 
by Dr. John Slawson. This analysis 
revealed that the last refuge of 
anti-Semitism in America, its deep- 
er stratum and central core, is so- 


cial discrimination. Faced with ex- | 
clusion on the Gentile side, Amer- 


ican Jews tend, out of resentment, 
to flock together in “gilded ghet- 
tos.” The new program of the 


Committee seeks ways and means | 
to induce Gentiles to admit Jews | 
to their fraternities, Junior Leagues, | 


country clubs and residential areas, 


and to induce Jews to want to seek | 


admittance. 

One can sympathize with the 
Committee’s desire to have a sepa- 
rate ideology to cloak its separation. 
But many of its members must 
surely be asking themselves these 
days, when their separation seems 
to be leading them to such anach- 
ronistic blind alleys of “principled” 
non-Zionism and old-fashioned as- 
similationism, whether it would 
not be simpler just to go back and 
rejoin their fellow-Jews in general 
organizations. 


“Production and 
Development” 

Readers of the Jewish Frontier 
are probably familiar with the po- 
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jitical divisions that rocked the Is- 
reli communes in recent years. As 
, result of these conflicts, the fed- 
erations of communes sorted them- 
glyes out into three groups, each 
of a particular political coloration. 
One of these, the Union of Kvu- 
tot and Kibbutzim, is made up of 
the communes which were chiefly 
Mapai. 

All the communes, whatever 
their politics, faced the same di- 
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lemma during the mass immigra- 
tion. The immigrants refused, with 
few exceptions, to join collectivist 
sttlements. This caused the com- 
munes to fall behind in the general 
population growth, leading to a 
decline in their influence and per- 
haps even their morale. For the 
communes had always been proud 
that in absorbing immigrants, as 
inso many other fields, they stood 
in the forefront of Israel. In ad- 
dition, the flight of the Arabs left 
large areas of untilled lands, as- 
signed to the communes, and the 
communes had built up large stocks 
of agricultural machines with 
which greater areas could be tilled. 
The only difficulty was that the 
communes hadn’t the manpower 
— and the immigrants wouldn’t 





pt- 


join them. 

At that time Ben-Gurion and 
other Mapai leaders demanded that 
the communes abandon rigid ad- 
herence to their principle against 
employing hired labor, so that the 
unused lands and machines in Is- 








rael could be employed by the un- 
employed immigrants. Only the 
Mapai communes, after a painful 
soul-searching debate, at last ag- 
reed to adopt this proposal whole- 
heartedly. The Union of Kvutzot 
and Kibbutzim set up a “Produc- 
tion and Development” Company 
through which the federation of 
communes as a unit, employing the 
skilled workers and machinery of 
its member communes, the un- 
skilled workers of the immigrants’ 
camps, and the unused land of the 
communes or of the government, 
sought to increase the country’s 
agricultural productivity and to 
integrate the immigrants into the 
community. 

A report of the first years of this 
company’s activity shows that with 
the aid of Jewish Agency and Gov- 


ernment loans it now operates elev- 


en Israeli-style “factory farms”, 
covering ten thousand acres in var- 
ious parts of the country; that it 
has introduced new and essential 
branches of agriculture, such as 
cotton and other “industrial 
plants,” as well as beef cattle; that 
its capital investment was 2% mil- 
lion Israeli pounds and its estimated 
income 2 million Israeli pounds in 
1955-56; and that it has employed 
and absorbed into the agricultural 
community since 1951 many hun- 
dreds of immigrant families — as 
well as having provided special 
training for kibbutz members (in 
ranching, for instance) and to 
groups intending to settle in new 
collectives. 

The least that can be said about 
this activity is that in bringing the 
communes and their skills and 
equipment back into full employ- 
ment on Israel’s vacant lands and 
among Israel’s new immigrants, it 
has given at least one federation of 
communes the sense of pioneering 
participation in Israel’s growth that 
has always been essential to the 
kibbutzim. It has also brought the 
immigrant and the old settler into 
contact, and whether few or many 
are won over to the communes, one 
may surely hope that closer ac- 
quaintance will bring about new 
ways for cooperation and for union. 


The Habonim Workshop 
In 1951, Habonim, the LZOA 


youth organization, adopted a rad- 
ical departure from previous meth- 
ods for training young people for 
immigration as halutzim to Israel. 
They abandoned entirely the plan 
of giving preparatory training on 
a farm in the United States, and 
changed over to a system of train- 
ing for Aalutziut in Israel itself 
through the Habonim Workshop. 
This new institution, by the way, 
was established after thorough de- 
bate in Habonim itself against con- 
siderable opposition from Israeli 
quarters concerned with training 
halutzim. 

The reasons for the change were 
the feeling that the farms here 
were too costly, involved too great 
an administrative burden, and 
were inadequate as training cen- 
ters; the realization that since the 
Jewish State made possible free and 
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immediate immigration, the train- 
ing farms were no longer useful as 
centers where halutz groups could 
be kept in being until their time 
came to migrate; and the awareness 
that many prospective halutzim re- 
sented the training period as an un- 
necessary obstacle in their way to 
Israel. On the other hand, trans- 
ferring the training center to Israel 
itself would be cheaper, more ef- 
fective in acquainting the prospec- 
tive halutz with the situation he 
would face, and should cut down 
the proportion who, after making 
the decision to live as halutzim in 
Israel, failed to adjust to condi- 
tions. 

In the first three years of the 
program (1951-54), 162 young 
men and women went through the 
Workshop. Their ages ranged from 
17-20 — much younger than the 
age at which the average graduate 
of an American hachshara farm got 
his first glimpse of Israel. Of the 
162, eighteen are now in Israel; 
and of those who came back after 
the course concluded, twenty-nine 
plan to settle permanently in Israel 
within a year and a half (as of 
May 1, 1955), and seventy-nine at 
a later date — total 126. Of those 
who returned, 127 participated in 
Habonim activities in the United 
States thereafter, seventy-five of 
them in active and leading posi- 
tions. In the 1954-55 season, the 
Habonim Workshop had an en- 
rollment of forty, and for the first 
time a workshop for young adults 
from 21-35 years of age was in- 
stituted. In the coming year, the 
same participation is expected. 

The workshop is conducted 
largely in a kibbutz, and is half 
work, half study. The nature of 
the program, determined in part by 
the rather unexpectedly young 
average age of participants, is 
weighted in the direction of lead- 
ership training and general back- 
ground in, and familiarity with, 
Jewish and Israeli matters, rather 
than specific pre-settlement and 
vocational training. A considerable 
number of members return to the 
United States to complete their ed- 
ucation, and the Workshop has had 
an effect on the planning of their 
courses of study in terms of an Is- 
raeli future. 
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